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Meeting 


the Challenges to Educational 


Admunistration’ 


JOHN K. NORTON 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


oy is a time of stocktaking and 
of soul-searching. Gone are the 
days when we lived securely behind 
the protection of two oceans and 
basked in self-satisfaction, untroubled 
by income tax returns. In such a time, 
it behooves wise citizens and socially 
alert institutions to take counsel. Cer- 
tainly this applies to schools of educa- 
tion. 

A school of education and its depart- 
ment of educational administration 
have a number of functions. They 
should provide the best possible pre- 
service education for those entering 
the field of administrative leadership 
in education. They have a responsi- 
bility for service to the beleaguered 

* Address given at Teachers College Dinner, 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 20, 1951, 


at Convention of American of 
School Administrators. 


Association 


men and women in the field who oc- 
cupy the front lines of education. They 
also have the important duty, from 
time to time, of standing off from the 
battle in an effort to anticipate the 
shape of things to come in education. 

The Department of Educational Ad- 
ministration at Teachers College is en- 
gaging in all of these activities. I shall 
report briefly to you concerning this 
work. 

First, let us look at some of the 
current and coming challenges to edu- 
cational administration. That this is a 
rough time for educational executives 
needs no proof before this audience. 
School executives from New York to 
California and from Minnesota to the 
deep South are feeling pressures which 
approach the unbearable. The school 
superintendency is becoming an un- 
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tenable position in some large cities, 
and in many middle-sized and smaller 
communities it is not a bed of roses. 

The factors which plague the school 
executive are many. There are the 
pressures which result from the in- 
creasing size of the educational job. 
A million more children are born an- 
nually now than in the 1930’s. Factors 
inherent in our culture are lengthen- 
ing the period of school attendance 
into the junior college and beyond. 

For fifteen or more years we have 
postponed needed school building ren- 
ovation and construction. Now, in a 
period of shortages, the swelling flood 
of young humanity is forcing ‘double 
and even triple school sessions with 
their accompanying administrative 
headaches. 

The unprecedented peacetime fed- 
eral budget of seventy billion dollars 
makes the pocketbook nerve extremely 
sensitive. The effect of this sensitivity 
on educational appropriations need not 
be dwelt upon. 

Above all else, this is a period of 
fear and confusion. Raucous voices 
quarrel on many issues from foreign 

licy to allocation of television chan- 
nels. Education is a target of attack and 
conflicting advice. 

Viewing this situation, one might 
sink into dark pessimism. Your De- 
partment of Educational Administra- 
tion, however, has no such reaction to 
the picture sketched here. Rather, it 
sees in the current situation two things: 
first, a conclusion which is not pessi- 
mistic; and second, a challenge to bold 
and creative action. 

The conclusion is that if educa- 


tional administration were a peace- 
ful backwater in such a time, then 
we would indeed be alarmed. The fact 
that education in general and its lead- 
ers in particular are so much in the 
public mind proves that both are con- 
sidered important. In a period such as 
the present, a wise people always looks 
to its foundations. Evidently the Amer- 
ican people still believe that educa- 
tion is one of the foundations of our 
great society. Such a conclusion should 
exhilarate rather than depress. 

The challenge of today is for greater 
social insight and greater administra- 
tive skill in conducting the great en- 
terprise of public education. The De- 
partment of Educational Administra- 
tion at Teachers College is striving to 
do its part in meeting this challenge 
in a number of ways which we shall 
identify. 

In discharging this duty we have 
priceless assets, in addition to our own 
enthusiasm for the task and the en- 
couragement of the administration and 
faculty of the whole College. We have 
the understanding and close coopera- 
tion of hundreds of as fine leaders in 
the field as any group of college pro- 
fessors ever had the privilege to work 
with. We have the resources placed 
at our command by action of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators and the Kellogg Founda- 
tion. This grant to Teachers College 
and several other institutions is an 


event of major significance to school 
administration. It is recognition by a 
great Foundation that educational ad- 
ministration has come of age, that it is 
of large importance to society, and that 
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jt must operate at the highest level of 
effectiveness. 

The Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration, which is the of- 
ficial title of the project financed by 
the Kellogg Foundation, has several 
major objectives. Among these are: 
first, a search for new conceptions as to 
the function of administrative leader- 
ship in public education and for means 
of putting them into practice; second, 
the improvement of pre-service and in- 
service professional education; third, 
the development of better programs 
for recruiting and selecting those who 
enter the field of administration and 
the improvement of conditions, legal 
and otherwise, under which school ex- 
ecutives serve. 

The Cooperative Program in Educa- 
tional Administration is enjoying the 
finest of cooperation. The profession 
is eager for opportunities to increase its 
own effectiveness. Under the auspices 
of the project, eighteen universities 
with graduate programs in educational 
administration in the Middle Atlantic 
region have formed a council for co- 
operation and are actively working 
together and with us to improve the 
quality of professional preparation for 
school administration. A similar organ- 
ization for cooperative work has been 
formed by eight neighboring state de- 
partments of education. Projects are 
also under w ay with groups of local 
school systems. 

With the resources listed above, the 
Department at Teachers College seeks 
to achieve several objectives: 

First, we seek 
gram _ of 


to improve our pro- 


pre-service educatic yn fc yr 


school-executives-to-be. Each of the 
thirteen professors and twenty instruc- 
tors, associates, and assistants in the De- 
partment is actively participating in 
this enterprise. We are also enlisting 
the consultative services of leaders in 
other disciplines at Teachers College 
and other parts of Columbia Univer- 
sity, involving such fields as public ad- 
ministration, public finance, sociology, 
philosophy, and anthropology. Lead- 
ers of insight in state and local school 
systems are being involved. Student 
participation is being enlisted. Ex- 
change of theory and practice with 
other graduate departments of educa- 
tional administration is being em- 
ployed. The role of school surveys as 
a proven means of increasing student 
insight and grasp of practical problems 
is being reappraised. A program of in- 
ternships for selected graduate stu- 
dents, made possible by a number of 
cooperating school systems, is yielding 
mutual returns. 

From these and other sources a more 
significant program of pre-service edu- 
cation for school executives is emer- 
ging. It is made up of improved class- 
room work, better training in action re- 
search, and guided practice administra- 
tion in the field, gained through 
planned field visitation, survey experi- 
ence, and internships. School execu- 
tives of social insight and technical 
competence are the objective. 

A second major objective of the 
program of the Department at Teach- 
ers College involves service and leader- 
ship in the field. Some of the areas of 
field service may be briefly described. 

The Metropolitan School Study 
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Council, an organization of 70 alert 
school systems in the area of of New 
York City, affiliated with us in achiev- 
ing desirable change in the policies 
ond procedures of school systems. This 
council was the first of some 20 to 30 
study councils now found in various 
parts of the country. 

A second affiliation involves the As- 
sociated Public School Systems, an or- 
ganization of some 110 school systems 
scattered throughout the country with 
essentially the same purpose as the 
Metropolitan School Study Council. 
Its regional and national conferences 
are exciting examples of decentralized, 
creative educational leadership. Its 
“Know-How” publication disseminates 
newer educational practices through- 
out the cooperating school systems. 
One or more members of the depart- 
mental staff participate in its confer- 
ences and find them a capital means of 
maintaining close contact with grass- 
roots administration. 

Our school survey program 
claims most of the time of five spe- 
cialists plus the usual participation of 
faculty and students. The general 
trend of these surv eys is toward wider 
participation by the school staffs in- 
volved, in identifying local problems 
and in projecting their solution. 

We have said enough to show why 
the Department has no feeling of pes- 


now 


simism concerning the future of edu- 
cational administration. 

We expect the profession to meet 
the challenge of the times, sharp 
though it may be. We see a grow ing 
tendency for laymen and menbane of 
the profession to work together in 
cracking the hardest nuts of educa- 
tional policy, program, and practice, 

We see the gap between schools of 
education and those who work in the 
field being closed by cooperative work, 
which y ields high returns both to col- 
leges and to school systems. 

‘We see veterans in the profession as 
well as younger men and women bet- 
ter preparing themselves for the search- 
ing tasks assigned to them by a dynamic 
society. 

We see schools of education and de- 
partments of educational administra- 
tion approaching their responsibilities 
with new insights and improved pro- 
cedures. 

We believe that educational admin- 
istration is meeting the challenge of 
the times, and that the second half of 
the twentieth century may well be a 
golden age for this service, so impor- 
tant to the nurture of the young and to 
the growth of our great society. 

Teachers College and its Depart- 
ment of Educational Administration 
intend to stay in the vanguard of those 
who will bring about this golden age. 
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Realistic Education of the Mentally Retarded 


W. B. FEATHERSTONE 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, 


REALISTIC evaluation of the nature 
Pe significance of mental re- 
tardation leads one almost inevitably 
to the conclusion that anything re- 
sembling an ordinary school leaves a 
good deal to be desired as a place in 
which the mentally retarded can learn 
anything useful. The reason is that a 
school must willy-nilly, if not pur- 
posely, deal in large part with abstract 
and symbolic materials. In fact, teach- 
ing the young how to abstract, general- 
ize, and symbolize their experiences 
meaningfully is the primary purpose 
and essence of education. But as every- 
one knows, abstractions and symbols 
are precisely what a mentally retarded 
individual cannot deal with very well. 
And yet, some sort of agency or insti- 
tution resembling a school is a practical 
necessity, owing chiefly to the fact that 
under today’ S complicated modes of 
living, it is impracticable if not im- 
possible to carry on educational activi- 
ties as integral features of the produc- 
tive, distributive, managerial, and serv- 
ice occupations. Long ago the house- 
hold lost most of its productive func- 
tions, and with them its power to edu- 
cate children realistically for the world 
of work. Now adays the houses people 
live in seem to be little more than a 
mere pasageway from the bedroom to 
garage. Recreation, moral and ethical 
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guidance, health care, even economic 
consumption are carried on increas- 
ingly by outside agencies or in places 
outside the home. 

What has happened, and is happen- 
ing, to the household is representative 
of what has happened to many other 
features of community life, and only 
emphasizes the fact that the publig 
looks more and more to the school to 
do the total job of rearing and edu- 
cating children. 

In trying to devise a realistic pro- 
gram for the mentally retarded, educa- 
tional leaders are between the upper 
and nether millstones. One millstone is 
the fact that they cannot hope to ac- 
complish a great deal through any pro- 
gram of instruction and guidance car- 
ried on in a school; the other is the 
fact that they cannot recapture or re- 
store the characteristic modes of eco- 
nomic, social, and civic activity of a 
former day, or easily devise new ones 
that will permit community life itself 
to be more genuinely educative. 

The difficulty of educating the men- 
tally retarded should not be used as 
an excuse for doing nothing in this di- 
rection, or for concentrating efforts on 
improving community life while neg- 
lecting the school or vice versa. Even 
though it is difficult to devise a realistic 
school program for the mentally re- 
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tarded, most school programs could be 
improved in many particulars. Even 
though it is difficult to find ways and 
means whereby community life can be 
made to contribute more to the educa- 
tion of the mentally retarded, the most 
ordinary community has possibilities 
that are seldom fully utilized. The 
point to keep in mind constantly i is the 
need to work always on a broad front 
if integration of school and community 
life, which is so necessary for the men- 
tally retarded, is to be maintained. 


IMPORTANCE OF SYMBOLS 
IN ALL EDUCATION 


If symbolic and abstract materials 
are so difficult, why, the reader may 
ask, should the school not ignore such 
materials in working with the mentally 
retarded and simply teach concrete and 
practical things? The answer is plain. 
Symbols, which are the cues and signs 
for communicating or sharing experi- 
ence, are the very foundation of lan- 
guage, and the possession of language 
in some degree is what differentiates 
the human animal from all others. In 
order to function at all as a human 
being—whether as a reasonably self- 
sufficient, self-directing one or as a 
highly dependent one—an individual 
must possess at least a rudimentary 
command of oral and written speech 
and a rudimentary knowledge of the 
number system. Therefore, a school 
would be derelict in its duty if it did 
not do its best to teach every mentally 
retarded individual to speak under- 
standably, to read well enough to in- 
sure his personal and public safety, 
and to handle the number system up 
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to the level of skill and insight neces- 
sary for buying the groceries and pay- 
ing the rent. The fact that a mental] 
retarded child has great difficulty in 
learning to read or to handle numbers 
is no warrant for the school’s com- 
pletely abandoning the systematic 
teaching of reading and arithmetic and 
becoming wholly a “school of living” 
as some Call it, or as other less sympa- 
thetic persons have sometimes called it, 
a “school of aimless messing around.” 


IMPORTANCE OF SENSORY 
EXPERIENCE 


But where the school so often falls 
into error in trying to educate the men- 
tally retarded is not in accepting the 
teaching of the basic (and inevitably 
abstract) processes of symbolization as 
a necessary part of its responsibility. It 
is rather in neglecting to give adequate 
attention to the only way in which a 
mentally retarded individual can possi- 
bly learn these processes. He learns 
them only by dint of a great deal of 
firsthand experience with actual situa- 
tions in which the processes function. 
This is of course the same method, in 
general, by which anyone learns any- 
thing, but there are two conspicuous 
differences between learning of the 
mentally retarded persons and that of 
normal or brighter persons. The first 
is that it takes twenty to fifty times as 
much direct or firsthand experience for 
the mentally retarded individual to be 
able to symbolize, abstract and general- 
ize anything worth while or perma- 
nent as it takes for the normal indi- 
vidual to do so. The second is that the 
mentally retarded person seldom ar- 
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rives at the point where symbols, or 
language generally, can serve to any 
very useful degree as a short cut or 
substitute for direct experience. A per- 
son of ordinary mentality who has 
never seen a desert can nevertheless de- 
velop an entirely valid and reasonably 
adequate picture of what a desert is and 
how to behave toward one. If such a 
person were suddenly to find himself 
transported to a desert, he would 
recognize it for what it is and proceed 
to govern himself accordingly, with 
reasonably good sense and feelings of 
reasonable adequacy and security. It is 
extremely unlikely, however, that a 
mentally retarded person would have 
more than the vaguest notion of what 
a desert is. If he were suddenly trans- 
ported to the middle of one, he would 
feel no more at home and know no 
more what to do than the proverbial 
man from Mars would if he were 
dropped into the middle of Manhattan. 

What this all means, in the simplest 
terms, is that the mentally retarded in- 
dividual can for the most part learn 
only what he can experience with his 
five senses—and it takes a great deal 
more seeing, hearing, touching, tast- 
ing, and smelling to do even that than 
is the case with normal individuals. 


ERRORS IN TEACHING THE 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


How frequently schools tend to neg- 
lect this basic principle, either from 
necessity or from ignorance! Learning 
to read is a good case in point. Most 
schools push all children into formal 
reading before they have any experi- 
ence with which to learn to read. A 


great deal of damage is usually done by 
such urgency. With mentally retarded 
children, the situation is worse, not 
only because they lack the readiness 
for reading of ordinary children of the 
same age, but also because it takes them 
a great deal longer to make the connec- 
tion between the symbols of reading 
and anything the symbols stand for in 
the real world. Very seldom indeed 
should a school try to teach a mentally 
retarded child to read in the usual sense 
of the word before he is ten or eleven 
years old, and then only if the teachers 
are sure that the words they are trying 
to teach really are symbols of some- 
thing the child has seen, heard, 
touched, smelled, or tasted, or that he 

can so experience right then and there. 
The difficulty usually stems from the 
mistaken idea that reading i is in effect a 
matter of handling symbols—words, 
punctuation marks, and so forth. It 
isn’t. Reading, like speaking, is a matter 
of communicating or sharing experi- 
ence. The symbols are only carriers 
that have no meaning in and of them- 
selves. The meaning ‘of a word is only 
in the head, that is, in the experience, 
of the person who uses the symbol. If 
he has had no experience with what 
the word symbolizes, he cannot under- 
stand it and therefore cannot use it to 
read with. 

The moral of all this is quite plain— 
at least to the teachers of younger chil- 
dren. What such teachers are accus- 
tomed to call the reading readiness pro- 
gram needs to be carried on for a much 
longer time and in richer detail before 
any effort is made to teach mentally 
retarded children to read in the usual 
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sense of that word. As a matter of 
fact, most mentally retarded children 
have to be taught to talk! Moreover, 
reading readiness in the real meaning of 
the term needs to be carried on as a 
parallel or an integral part of reading 
as long as the youngster remains in 
school. Perhaps this is only another 
way of saying that whatever a men- 
tally retarded child is asked to read 
must have a reasonably direct and obvi- 
ous connection with something quite 
concrete and definite in his actual en- 
vironment. If it does not have this con- 
nection, reading activities almost in- 
variably turn out to be little more than 
word calling, and to have no signifi- 
cance whatever as a medium of mean- 
ingful communication. 

It is no easy matter to manage so that 
mentally retarded children will have 
enough firsthand experience with 
which to learn to read effectively. 
Walks, excursions, and field trips out- 
side the school are not easy to arrange, 
but they are essential and schools must 
do their utmost to make them more 
readily available. Much that is concrete 
and firsthand can be provided right in 
the schoolroom if there are facilities 
and resources. Constructive and manip- 
ulative activities that call for some 
group planning and execution are pref- 
erable because group planning de- 
mands communication, and therefore 
calls for reading and speaking. But a 
realistic interpretation of constructive 
and manipulative activities does not 
mean a little seatwork with crayons 
and scissors or experimenting with a 
bit of clay. It means the kind of con- 
structive activities that are carried on in 
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a shop where there are lumber, nails, 
tools; in a garden where real crops of 
vegetables and flowers are being 
cultivated, with real hoes, rakes, 
shovels, wheelbarrows, and _ other 
implements; in a real kitchen where 
things to eat can actually be pre- 
pared, cooked and eaten; or in a real 
laundry where actual clothes can be 
washed, dried, and ironed, using the 
real tools and equipment with which 
such things are done in the real world, 
Schools should not have children en- 

gage in such activities on the assump- 
tion that they will equip them directly 
and immediately for getting a job after 
they leave school. Experiences of this 
kind will be somewhat useful for that 
purpose, but the main reason for them 
is that they provide situations very 
much like those in the w orkaday w orld 
outside. Thus youngsters have a chance 
to use their heads as well as their 
hands here and now to solve meaning- 
ful problems, learn to live and work 
together, and acquire direct experience 
that can be symbolized, enriched, and 
made more meaningful through a little 
reading and much talking and ob- 
serving. 

The mentally retarded individual has 
many of the same kinds of difficulties 
in trying to learn to handle the number 
system that he has in trying to learn to 
read. Therefore, much the same kind 


of provision needs to be made so that 
numbers and the arrangement of num- 
bers can be comprehended as symbols 
standing for real facts and relationships. 
Teachers of younger children under- 
stand the importance of an arithmetic 
readiness program, but such a program 
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has never become so well-established in 
most schools as has the reading readi- 
ness program. Schools tend to push all 
children into the complex and highly 
abstract phases of numeration and com- 
putation long before they have enough 
experience W ith counting, assembling, 
grouping, and otherwise “manipulating 
concrete objects. It is often difficult to 
find in the out-of-school environment 
examples of quantities from which 
children can learn by direct observa- 
tion, but fortunately it is possible to 
rovide a great deal of concrete ma- 
terial in the schoolroom itself—all the 
way from buttons, pebbles, dominoes, 
and sticks to an abacus, an adding ma- 
chine, and of course measuring scales 
and instruments of many kinds. 

Here again the rule of thumb is rea- 
sonably sound; it takes twenty to fifty 
times as much direct experience with 
concrete things as would be needed by 
an ordinary child to enable a mentally 
retarded one to catch on to what count- 
ing and computing are all about and 
how to do them. Teachers are impa- 
tient to cover the ground and so begin 
systematic instruction in the formal 
logic of arithmetic long before the 
children have the slightest notion what 
itis all about. The usual result of such 
impatience is that the children either 
get lost completely in the maze of 
meaningless words or resort to mere 
rote memorization of the words with 
no idea of what they mean. Neither 
result produces any realistic or func- 
tional command of the number system, 
and so ev erybody’s time is w asted. 

But almost any educable mentally re- 
tarded person, ‘that is, one who can 


learn to talk, can ultimately learn to 
count and to compute up to the level 
of simple addition, subtraction, and 
multiplication. Some of them can learn 
to divide by one-place numbers and to 
multiply by such common fractions as 
half, third, and quarter. They can learn 
to handle decimals well enough to man- 
age simple money problems. And that 
is all the arithmetic anyone needs to get 
along fairly well at the level on which 
the mentally retarded are likely to be 
able to function socially and vocation- 
ally. Obviously, there is a great deal of 
arithmetic that the mentally retarded 
can never learn, no matter how long 
they stay in school, but no tears need 
be shed over that fact. Almost if not 
quite all the arithmetic a mentally re- 
tarded person is ever likely to ‘need 
can be done on a simple four-row add- 
ing machine. So, after mentally re- 
tarded children have learned, perhaps 
by the time they are twelve or thir- 
teen years old, how to count, and once 
they have the meaning of the system 
fairly firmly rooted in their reflexes, 
the thing to do is give them a simple 
adding machine and teach them how to 
use it with reasonable speed and skill. 


IMPORTANCE OF LANGUAGE 


Perhaps the foregoing discussion 
places too much emphasis on training 
of the mentally retarded along aca- 
demic or intellectual lines. E veryone is 
well aware that a great deal of care 
and thought must be given to the prob- 
lem of socializing the mentally re- 
tarded and to developing practical 
skills. Everyone knows too that the 
mentally retarded must rely largely on 
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strong backs and practiced hands to 
support themselves, even though their 
backs are not necessarily stronger or 
their hands more skillful than the backs 
and hands of those who have better 
brains. Nevertheless, the schools can- 
not afford to neglect reading activities, 
because language is the primary social 
process. No one can succeed in really 
socializing the mentally retarded in any 
very practical way without language. 

It must be generally recognized that 
the academic education of the men- 
tally retarded can and often does get 
out of hand unless great care is exer- 
cised. Having once admitted that aca- 
demic education is important, schools 
are all too prone to let it become the 
tail that wags the dog and to lose sight 
completely ‘of realistic and practicable 
educational goals. They often spend 
far too much time and energy trying 
to do the academically impossible. It 
is nothing less than romantic non- 
sense to expect mentally retarded chil- 
dren and youth to learn anything use- 
ful from exposure to much ‘of the eso- 
teric material found in the histories and 
geographies and civics 
books in most classrooms. 


and science 


NEED FOR SPECIAL CLASSES 
AND SCHOOLS 


Providing the kind of environment 
and facilities through which mentally 
retarded children can get enough real 
firsthand experience so that anything 
resembling education can be carried 
on is obviously both expensive and 
complex. Few schools indeed can af- 
ford to provide the needed kind of 


environment in great enough quantity 
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so that mentally retarded children can 
be effectively educated in the same 
classroom with normal children, | 
would obviously be a fine thing if 
such were possible, because normal 
children as well as the mentally re- 
tarded ones need a good deal more first. 
hand experience then they usually get, 
Moreover, normal children need to 
learn to live and work with mentally 
retarded children if the schools are 
ever going to get anywhere with the 
idea of educating the mentally retarded 
to live effectively in a free community, 
But in the practical world one must 
often cut the pattern to fit the cloth, 
The “facts of life” are that mentally 
retarded children will often, if not 
usually, have to be placed in special 
classes and even special schools where 
the necessary equipment and facilities 
can be concentrated on an economi- 
cally feasible basis. But of course edu- 
cators should not fall into the error 
of making a virtue of necessity. They 
should never overlook the fact that 
the special class, or even the special 
school, has many limitations and some 
inherent dangers. It does not automati- 
cally solve all the problems of provid- 
ing a realistic education. Teachers al- 
ways have to take extra pains to see 
that the children in a special class are 
nevertheless part of the whole school 
and the whole community in all activi- 
ties that are school-wide in character 
and that they are not discriminated 
against because they lack certain abill- 
ties for which they are in no way re- 
sponsible. 

The need for special classes and 
schools becomes especially urgent as 
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children grow older. Outside the cities 
there are very few school districts that 
are big enough or wealthy enough to 
maintain the kind of educational en- 
vironment the mentally retarded re- 
quire. This creates a good many addi- 
tional and troublesome problems— 
transportation, supervision and the like 
—but such problems are inescapable. 
Adequate education of the mentally 
retarded is complex, difficult, and ex- 
pensive. Educators will have to accept 
the facts for what they are and deal 
with them the best they can with 
available resources. Ignoring the facts, 
or pretending they do not exist, does 
not cause them to disappear, and no 
simple verbal formula, slogan, or shib- 
boleth, such as “democracy” or “non- 
segregation,” will alter them. 


SPECIALIZED FACILITIES FOR 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION 


The need for specialized central 
schools is particularly urgent for men- 
tally retarded youth who are ap- 
proaching school-leavi ing age. It is per- 
fectly clear that a realistic education of 
mentally retarded youth for practical 
work requires highly specialized 
equipment and facilities if such a a pro- 
gram is to be carried on in a school. 
Granted that the mentally retarded 
are going to find their level of occu- 
pational functioning almost exclusively 
in the so-called unskilled and slightly 
skilled trades and services, w here the 
work is simple in nature, highly repeti- 
tive, and usually closely supervised. 
Nevertheless, a little manual training 
or industrial arts or home economics, 
such as can be carried on in the shops 


and laboratories of an ordinary junior 
or senior high school, is not going to 
equip the mentally retarded youth to 
hold his own in the world of work. 
Such activities are helpful as far as 
they go, but they do not go very far. 
They provide at best only a little 
general skill that is somewhat useful 
provided the person who has acquired 
it has the ability to apply his elemen- 
tary general skill to new situations. 
That is precisely the kind of ability 
the mentally retarded individual does 
not have. Therefore, if educators ex- 
pect the mentally retarded youth to 
hold a job in a ‘commercial laundry, 
they must teach him in the context of 
a commercial laundry. In other words, 
if the community wishes the laundry 
trades to be taught in school, it must 
be prepared to equip the school laun- 
dry like a commercial laundry. The 
same principle holds for shoe repairing, 
automobile washing and greasing, jani- 
torial and custodial work in apart- 
ment houses or public buildings, ma- 
chine tending in a factory, or any of 
the other considerable number of occu- 
pations at which the mentally retarded 
can succeed if they are well trained. 
The elaborate and complex physical 
setup necessary for realistically edu- 
cating mentally retarded youth in a 
school precludes setting up many such 
schools, because they are far too ex- 
pensive. Centralized special schools for 
realistic occupational education are a 
practical necessity, in spite of the ad- 
ditional problems of transportation, 
maintenance, 
create. 


and supervision they 
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WORK EXPERIENCE AS 
EDUCATION 

The only alternative to the central- 
ized special school for the occupational 
education of mentally retarded youth 
is a realistic program of apprenticeship 
training, using the industrial and serv- 
ice facilities of the community. Here- 
tofore, apprentice training or educa- 
tionally supervised work experience 
has been available only to brighter 
youths, and has involved chiefly the 
more highly skilled and socially re- 
spectable occupations. The pattern and 
precedent are well-established, how- 
ever, and can be adapted to the level 
of need and ability of the mentally 
retarded in a great many communities 
that could not - possibly support an ade- 
quate training program in a school. 

But no community should rush into 
a program of supervised work experi- 
ence as the answer to its problem of 
occupational education without some 
very careful planning. Such a program 
requires suitably trained and experi- 
enced supervisor—counsellors, depend- 
ing of course on how many mentally 
retarded young people there are in a 
particular community. Effective super- 
vision and coordination of such a pro- 
gram cannot be accomplished by ama- 
teurs or by classroom teachers at odd 
moments. Moreover, there is required 
a good deal of very careful surveying 
of the community resources and pre- 
paration of employers and personnel 
managers to cooperate in such a pro- 
gram. Preparing a community to ac- 
cept mentally retarded youths for edu- 
cationally supervised work experience 
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is a great deal more difficult than is the 
case with normal youths. 

The one good fortune, perhaps, of 
the mentally retarded is the fact tha 
almost any community offers many 
occupational opportunities suited to 
their level of ability, provided they re. 
ceive careful and realistic training, 
either on the jobs or immediately pre- 
ceding them. Most of these jobs are 
the kind normal persons either scorn to | 
do at all, or do without any particular 
training. But mentally retarded youth 
will not have access to even the appro- 
priate occupations without training, 
Therefore, as a matter of realistic 
policy, educators have to operate on a 
simple rule: teach the mentally re- 
tarded to do the kind of thing normal 
people won't do if they can avoid it. 
They then have at least an even chance 
of holding their own in the ever keen 
competition for jobs even at the low- 
est level of skill and complexity. 





PERMANENT 
THE 


DEPENDENCE OF 
MENTALLY RETARDED 


There is another aspect of the prob- 
lem of educating the mentally retarded 
that has been largely overlooked or 
neglected in most of the literature of 
education and in most actual practice. 
In essence, it is a moral problem. 

Most teachers proceed on the as- 
sumption that they should do the best 
they can to educate the mentally re- 
tarded to “go it alone,” so to speak, | 
when they are no longer in school. If 
teachers are realistic they must recog- 
nize that the mentally retarded are 


always going to be dependent, in large | 
on someone else to tell them | 


measure, 
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what to do in a great many life situa- 
tions they are bound to face. There 
are, of course, a good many baffling 
roblems that the more fortunately en- 
dowed individual tries to deal with 
that a mentally retarded person es- 
capes. Neither does the ‘ ‘brighter” per- 
son have to deal with them, but he 
tackles them because he thinks he 
should. Take voting, for example. It 
is very difficult for most citizens to 
vote intelligently in even a municipal 
election when issues and personalities 
are as complex as they have tended to 
be in most communities lately. But a 
“bright” person can read fairly well— 
both on the lines and between them— 
and can appreciate to some extent the 
limitations of both the printed and the 
spoken word to reveal another per- 
son’s real meaning, his real motives, his 
real values. It is beyond comprehension 
how anyone with the mental capacity 
of a ten- or twelve-year-old, which is 
about what a mentally retarded adult 
will have if he is lucky, can make any 
sense out of the bewildering range of 
social, political, and economic matters 
on which, as a free citizen, he is ex- 
pected to have an intelligent opinion. 
What, therefore, should the schools 
do to prepare the mentally retarded for 
functional citizenship? Should the 
schools tell them that they cannot 
possibly vote intelligently, because to 
do so requires understanding of prob- 
lems and issues that are beyond their 
grasp and that they therefore should 
not vote at all? Should the schools be 
content to teach them merely always 
to pay their taxes on time, throw their 
litter in the trash cans, do as the police, 


fire, and health departments tell them, 
and not bother their heads about the 
reasons why? Or should the schools 
teach them that, while they cannot by 
themselves know how they should 
vote, there are persons in the commu- 
nity on whose judgment they can rely 
and they should always go to these 
persons for an opinion? If so, who are 
these persons? The newspaper editors 
and radio commentators? Hardly! The 
advertisers? Heaven forbid! The min- 
isters and priests? Possibly. The teach- 
ers? Well, each teacher will have to 
judge for himself whether he would 
be prepared to undertake the role of 
counselor and friend, protective and 
supportive guide, in political and eco- 
nomic matters for the mentally re- 
tarded adults in his community. 

Such questions only emphasize the 
need of facing frankly the fact that in 
many ways the modern world is much 
too complex and difficult for the men- 

tally retarded to deal with alone—even 
if they deal with part of it by ignoring 
it, as they obviously can in such a mat- 
ter as voting and all it stands for. But 
they cannot ignore some things; they 
must deal with them. They must pay 
their taxes. Perhaps the problem here is 
fairly simple, since much, if not all of 
it, is done for the individual by his 
employer. Nevertheless, there are a 
good many aspects of personal budget- 
ing, household management, family 
rearing, and relations with employers 
and with the state that can never be 
dealt with very intelligently by the 
mentally retarded person on his own 
initiative and under his own “steam.” 

Of course if a person gets into a jam, 
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goes on relief, or otherwise becomes a 
charge of the state or community, he 
has access to social workers, family 
counselors, health services, and the like. 
But these tend by the nature of things 
to be corrective or remedial in effect. 
What most communities need is a 
form of preventive and supportive so- 
cial work service to which the men- 
tally retarded can turn for counsel 
before they get into trouble. There is 
reason to believe that an ounce of 
preventive social work would be worth 
several pounds of cure or remediation. 


MORAL OBLIGATION OF 
MORE FORTUNATE 


THE 


The problem inherent in the fore- 
going discussion has obvious implica- 
tions for the education of the more 
fortunately endowed members of the 
community. By and large, schools have 
not done a very effective or whole- 
some job of educating normal people 
to understand and discharge their per- 
sonal responsibilities toward persons 
less fortunate than themselves. True, 
most citizens more or less willingly pay 
heavy taxes to support schools, hos- 
pitals, and institutions for the care and 
protection of the handicapped and dis- 
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abled, but these are impersonal and 
institutionalized ways of discharging 
personal responsibility to the less for- 
tunate. Somehow or other the matter 
needs to be made more personal. The 
handicapped will never cease to be 
the last employed and the first dis- 
charged; the mentally retarded will 
never cease to be rejected, scorned, 
and even feared until everyone comes 
to see that some vague, impersonal 
agency such as society, or the commu- 
nity, or the welfare department can- 
not alone do the job of helping the 
severely handicapped person to live 
satisfactorily in a world the rest of us 
have made too difficult for him. 

It is not easy to devise ways and 
means of dealing with this problem 
effectively. But communities ought, in 
all honesty, to recognize that they are 
being very unrealistic and romantic if 
they expect their mentally retarded 
young people ever to be able to get 
along very well in today’s world w ith- 
out a great deal of protective and sup- 
portive guidance from those who hap- 
pen to have been endowed with better 
brains and, therefore, with greater 
moral responsibility to be their broth- 
ers’ keepers. 
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The Ubiquitous Problem of Objectives 
in Youth Education 


HUBERT M. EVANS 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF NATURAL SCIENCES, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


n educational program without ob- 
jectives or purpose is a meaning- 
less conjecture. To those educators 
who find it difficult to relate theory 
and practice and to perceive them as 
interrelated aspects of a situation, the 
problem of objectives in youth educa- 
tion may seem neither ubiquitous nor 
meaningful. For them, objectives in 
education have for the most part been 
settled. They are to be found and 
justified in terms of the cultural herit- 
age. The petrifaction of many educa- 
tional objectives, particularly in re- 
gard to youth education, runs counter 
to social policy and practices as both 
emerge from the democratic struggle 
to raise human values to a central posi- 
tion in a world of confusion and con- 
tradictions. The objectives derived 
from an earlier age form a hard direc- 
tional core which strongly influences 
the secondary school curriculum. The 
struggle to salvage what is good in 
this hard core, and at the same time 
to reconstruct educational policy and 
thus give new direction to the formula- 
tion of objectives, is one of the most 
critical problems facing American edu- 
cators today. 
Within accepted tradition, the ob- 
jectives and goals of education are 
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generally formulated with reference 
to subject matter and to associated skills 
and attitudes. Even a casual examina- 
tion of stated secondary school objec- 
tives will reveal a major emphasis on 
facts, concepts, principles, and skills, 
with some reference to attitudes and 
methods, and less to personal-social 
problems of young people. Almost 
without exception the goals listed are 
teacher objectives. The general as- 
sumption seems to be that once the 
objectives have been formulated, it is 
up to the school and the teacher to 
put them across. Objectives thus formu- 
lated may be so arbitrary that their 
implementation in specific classroom 
situations requires an institutionalized 
authoritarian point of view. This seems 
to be an inevitable characteristic of 
educational objectives which are form- 
ulated quite apart from specific situa- 
tions in which they are to guide the 
learning process. 

A few observations concerning the 
nature and function of educational ob- 
jectives seem appropriate. 

1. [Lhe instrumental nature of edu- 
cation should be clearly recognized by 
educators when selecting and formulat- 
ing objectives. Education is, in all cases 
and at all times, for something, and the 
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most important “something” is the 
enhancement and fullest development 
of individual personality. The ultimate 
end of education is not education, but 
enrichment of the lives and living of 
human beings. Education for demo- 
cratic living, for personal development 
in a democratic society to be approxi- 
mated must control, for example, the 
selection and formulation of specific 
objectives related to desired behavioral 
changes. 

2. All educational goals or objectives 
have a space-time characteristic; they 
are imbedded in a space-time con- 
tinuum. Therefore, educational objec- 
tives must necessarily have a present 
reference and the “present” always has 
a past and a future dimension. Al- 
though in this sense objectives have 
direct reference to the present with a 
past dimension, they are always ori- 
ented to future human behavior—to 
what human behavior might become. 

3. No educational objective stands 
alone. Educational objectives are in- 
terrelated. No teacher can _ possibly 
structure a teaching-learning situation 
with a single objective except at times 
of extreme crisis; for example, when 
the school building is on fire and im- 
mediate evacuation is the only possi- 
ble action. Several teacher objectiv es 
operate simultaneously in a normal 
teaching—learning situation. Such ob- 
jectives may be mutually supporting 
or they may be contradictory and thus 
generate confusion and make the 
teaching-learning situation ineffective. 
But we may rest assured that no 
teacher objective known to a pupil will 
be viewed apart from other objectives 


he may have at the time. Every ob. 
jective introduced into a teaching. 
learning situation by a teacher is not 
only in competition with other teacher 
objectives but also sure to be in com. 
petition, if not in conflict, with pupil 
objectives. 

4. For every educational objective 
there is a presumption of choice; there. 
fore values and value judgments are 
involved. An educational objective js 
a direct or implied statement of de. 
sired or desirable changes in behavior, 
To specify that the individual should 
learn this fact, that skill, those att- 
tudes is a value judgment of the great- 
est importance to education. As these 

value judgments involve not only the 
teacher’s behavior but also the be- 
havior of young people, the moral im- 
plication is clear. 

These observations present no new 
“facts” nor do they represent a new 
point of view tow ard secondary school 
objectives. They hardly more than in- 
dicate the “facts of life” regarding 
educational objectives and _ highlight 
their function as guides to structuring 
teaching-learning situations in which 
young people can get on with the task 
of becoming mature citizens in 4 
democratic society. 


OBJECTIVES AND THE 
INDIVIDUAL STUDENT 


It hardly needs to be pointed out 
that the welfare of youth should be 
the central concern of the secondary 
school teacher as he approaches the 
selection and formulation of objec- 
tives. Unfortunately, preoccupation 
with specific subject matter often 
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causes the teacher to push his concern 
for the welfare of youth into the 
background. This is evidenced by the 
prevailing assumption that the objec- 
tives of the teacher will more or less 
coincide with pupil objectives, or that 
they can be made to do so. Unhappily 
for youth there is little if any evidence 
to show that such a relationship exists 
in any automatic sense. On the con- 
trary, it is likely that pupils will seldom 
view the objectives set by the teacher 
in the same manner as the teacher 
views them. 

Recent developments in psychol- 
ogy, psychiatry, and clinical studies 
as reported in the literature’ seem to 
indicate that all personal goals and 
aims, both good and bad, are related 
to an individual’s primary concern for 
his own survival as he sees it. Further, 
it seems impossible to detach the in- 
dividual from his concern to preserve 
and enhance his ego, except perhaps in 
the case of the true mystic; but, of 
course, we would not expect to find 
any large number of mystics in the 
youth population. How an individual 
views or thinks of himself and his role, 
is an integral part of a larger whole; a 
personal frame of reference or assump- 
tive world. It is the personal assump- 
tive world which determines behavior 
in the face of action situations. To 
change behavior—to learn—the per- 
sonal frame of reference must be 
changed and this always involves its 


restructuring and reorganization. In 


‘See, for example, Gardner Murphy, Per- 
sonality: A Bio-Social Approach. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1947. 

Snygg and Combs. Individual Behavior. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1949. 
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this process, the ego concept may be 
changed radically so that an individual 
may come to see himself in a different 
light and in a different role. Desirable 
changes in the behavior of individuals 
will be possible only if such changes 
are viewed by the individual as po- 
tentially favorable to his welfare. 

Acceptance of this point of view re- 
garding learning may be disturbing to 
many teachers. Superficially, it may 
seem to emphasize a trend toward 
greater individualism and to deny the 
possibility of achieving many of the 
highly desirable social goals of educa- 
tion. Actually this point of view does 
not necessarily deny the possibility of 
any change in behavior, provided the 
individual can come to regard such a 
change as favorable, or at least not as a 
threat, to his own development. To 
postulate the centrality of the indi- 
vidual’s concern for his own welfare 
is but to recognize a powerful factor 
in human dev elopment. Forcing young 
people, by means of marks and grades, 
and by means of threats and promises 
of reward, to deal with objectiv es in 
the teaching-learning situation for 
which they do not have a feeling of 
immediate or potential value may re- 
sult in some learning but not neces- 
sarily that predicted by teacher objec- 
tives. Such ‘ ‘learning” may even be 
negative in the sense that the subject 
matter associated with the teacher’s 
objectives may be rejected outright. 
The revulsion against, and rejection 
of, mathematics and science by many 
individuals is a classic example of this 
point. 

All of this emphasizes the need for 
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a much closer relationship between the 
selection and structuring of objectives 
and the goals and purposes of the 
learner than ordinarily occurs, If edu- 
cation is to be useful to the individual 
it will be so because of its relevance to 
his goals and purposes. This argues for 
a much more thorough understanding 
of individual aims and purposes and for 
a structuring of the teaching—learning 
situation which will permit the learner 
to follow his aims and purposes, or to 
reorient these purposes, or to gain new 
goals which he can perceive as being 
useful to his own development. This, 
in turn, implies the greatest possible 
cooperation between the teacher and 
the pupils in the selection and formula- 
tion of objectives. Finally, the teacher 
when formulating and structuring ob- 
jectives must keep in mind that the ob- 
jective itself does not necessarily guar- 
antee that anything will be learned. 
For, in the last analysis, it is the pupil- 
in-situation who will determine what 
is learned. 


OBJECTIVES AND THE TEACHER 


The average teacher rarely if ever 
approaches the problem of formulating 
objectives with an open mind. The 
strong tendency is to think of objec- 
tives as invariants and to assume that 
all objectives should be fixed in ad- 
vance and without direct reference 
to a particular teaching situation. But 
those who would advocate the fixed- 
in-advance objective must assume a 
homogeneity in teaching situations 
which would be hard to demonstrate. 
Such an approach also assumes that 
there is little validity in the view that 


operational objectives might be de- 
cided on the spot or in the action situa- 
tion, so to speak. This, of course, is g 
natural outgrowth of the strong and 
persistent concept of the preparatory 
role of the school. 

The teacher’s preoccupation with 
specialization often leads to irresponsi- 
bility regarding the welfare of youth. 
It seems reasonable to assert that any 
effective meeting of minds in the 
teaching-learning situation will in- 
volve changes in the teacher’s behavior 
as well as that of the learner. Other- 
wise, it would be necessary to assume 
that the teacher is the sole determiner 
of objectives and that it is his function 
to set standards and aims, and then to 
create a situation in which it would be 
imperative for the learner to adopt 
these standards and aims as his own. 
But, as we pointed out earlier, this is 
unethical and impossible. The assump- 
tion of absolutes in the formulation of 
objectives reflects an authoritarian atti- 
tude toward education. That such an 
attitude is in the tradition makes it no 
more palatable to the learner however 
much it may buttress and enhance the 
teacher’s feeling of security. The 
teacher’s understanding of his role in 
the teaching—learning situation reflects 
the culture in which he has been 
trained and educated. There are un- 
doubtedly many teachers who resent 
the felt necessity to assume an authori- 
tarian role but feel compelled to do so 
as a result of their interpretation of 
cultural pressures. Objectives arbitra- 
rily handed down from above, for ex- 
ample, may distort and warp 3 
teacher’s point of view regarding 
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learning, as well as support and en- 
hance such abuse. 

This suggests that teachers may run 
into real conflict when they formulate 
objectives with an eye to the welfare of 
youth as they have come to interpret 
it through modern psychological and 
anthropological findings. Such conflicts 
are more or less inevitable when we 
stop to consider that the needs, inter- 
ests, and concerns of youth are likely 
to outstrip the ability of the institutions 
in the culture to provide adequate 
opportunities for such interests and 
concerns to be met with satisfaction to 
young people. This makes it all the 
more necessary for the teacher to ap- 
proach the structuring of the teach- 
ing-learning situation in an experi- 
mental frame of mind. Objectives 
should be thought of as propositions to 
be tested in the classroom situation. It 
is here that genuine cooperative think- 
ing and planning are needed if the ob- 
jectives postulated are to receive a fair 
test. Without opportunity for such 
participation on the part of the learner, 
the objectives are likely to become ends 
in themselves and to cause the learning 
situation to deteriorate with respect to 
the needs, concerns, and interests of 
young people. 

It is clear that the teacher must give 
up the idea that he is the dominant 
personality in the teaching situation. 
This means giving up an authoritarian 
approach and mov ing as far as possible 
toward a democratic role. In concrete 
instances, the teacher must be willing 
to work cooperatively with the group 
in the determination of objectives. 
This means that he will have to pro- 


vide opportunity for young people to 
develop the skills and insights which 
will make it possible for them to par- 
ticipate intelligently in the cooperative 
activity. 


OBJECTIVES AND THE 
LEARNING PROCESS 


Objectives are generally formulated 
with reference to a theory or theories 
of learning. The theory of learning ac- 
ceptable to a teacher will unquestion- 
ably influence his selection and formu- 
lation of objectives and will normally 
influence the design of the teaching 
process through which the objectives 
are implemented. Unfortunately, much 
that passes for theory of learning is 
little more than a stereotype acquired 
by the teacher from long exposure to 
traditional teaching. This often leads 
to excessive emphasis on memory and 
memoriter processes, aided and abetted 
by arbitrary examination procedures 
and by competitive marks and grades. 
It is not accidental that the formula 
“determine objectives, teach, test, re- 
teach, retest, etc.” has fastened itself so 
securely on the learning process. It 
has been deliberately formulated and 
buttressed by learning theory obtained 
or derived from the older psychol- 
ogies. While there may be some good 
in such a formula, it would be folly 
to think of objectives solely in terms of 
the “teach-test-reteach” formula. 

It is the aim here only to point out 
the necessary relation between learn- 
ing theory and the formulation of ob- 
jectives and to suggest the need for 
testing objectives against modern 
theories of learning. Unfortunately, no 
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generally accepted theory prevails, 
even among the psychologists. Some 
theories of learning are undoubtedly 
better than others in the sense that 
they provide more adequate guides to 
learning. It may turn out that all of 
them contain elements of truth. Older 
learning theories need to be examined 
carefully in the light of modern an- 
thropological, biological, and psychi- 
atric evidence. Certainly we can rule 
out theories which assume a mecha- 
nistic base. Learning is surely more 
than sheer practice, sheer repetition, or 
sheer conditioning. It is more than a 
neurological phenomenon, no matter 
how important this is. The part—whole 
view which leads to the assumption 
that mind is a separate entity seems no 
longer to be useful as a guide in the 
learning process. Regarding learning 
as solely intellectual must be rejected 
on the basis of psychological and bi- 
ological evidence. If we accept the 
view that learning involves a change 
in behavior, then it seems axiomatic 
that all learning must necessarily in- 
volve not only ‘the intellect but body 
responses and emotional states and feel- 
ings as well. 


OBJECTIVES AND THE 
TEACHING PROCESS 


It is clear that many of the objec- 
tives which have status in youth edu- 
cation cannot be achieved by means of 
subject matter alone or through other 
formal considerations. Many desirable 
outcomes in youth education are a 
function of teaching method or the 
teaching process. It is difficult to see, 
for example, how outcomes related to 
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the democratic process can be achieved 
except through the teaching process, 
This implies that uniformity and arbi- 
trariness in teaching and learning are 
hardly possible when the full range of 
objectives i is kept in mind. To specify 
a uniform teaching method is to nar- 
row the range of outcomes in terms 
of learning. To postulate a teaching 
process which shuts out the learner 
from all participation in the making of 
decisions regarding what is to be done 
in the classroom situation is to shun 
opportunity for helping young people 
to achieve many skills and insights of 
great importance to the democratic 
community. 

It is almost axiomatic that selection 
and formulation of objectives in youth 
education must be related directly to 
the teaching process. It cannot be de- 
nied that many traditional teaching 
methods are unsuited to achieving such 
objectives as growth in self-responsi- 
bility, use of democratic methods, and 
fundamental insights regarding the na- 
ture of the world and man. The rela- 
tion between a given objective and 
possible teaching “methods for realiz- 
ing that objective must be clearly seen. 
But how can the teacher safeguard the 
interests of the learner and at the same 
time make it easier for desired objec- 
tives to be realized in the teaching- 
learning situation? We may gain some 
insight into this problem if we look at 
the teaching process as cooperative 
planning or cooperative problem solv- 
ing. 


This approach to teaching and 
necessarily 
young people in the determination of 


learning must involve 
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the quality and direction of the learn- 
ing in a given situation. The selection 
of common purposes and the develop- 
ment of appropriate learning expe- 
riences are arrived at by the group 
through discussion and planning. An 
honest effort must be made to arrive at 
a consensus regarding common pur- 
poses and to develop feasible means for 
attaining them. Cooperative work may 
be quite informal on occasion and at 
other times formal, with specific atten- 
tion devoted to the process itself. In 
any case, the major object is to involve 
young people directly in appropriate 
learning and to help them evaluate such 
learning. 

Effective development of the prob- 
lem-centered cooperative enterprise in 
the classroom will necessitate a some- 
what changed role for both teacher 
and learner. This may create some dif- 
ficulty, as it will be necessary for both 
of them to gain insight into the co- 
operative process and to dev elop ap- 
propriate techniques and skills to sup- 
port it adequately. These insights, 
skills, and techniques cannot be ac- 
quired overnight but must evolve from 
considerable experience with coopera- 
tive problem solving. 

A carefully planned, problem- 
centered cooperative learning enter- 
prise is of great importance for the 
welfare of the teacher and the learner. 
It makes possible the development of 
genuine 
greater 
teacher 


groupness and also provides 
opportunity for both the 
and the taught to become 
genuine members of the and 
to be so recognized. The cooperative 
learning situation provides more effec- 


group, 
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tive means for developing communica- 
tion between the teacher and the 
group and among various members of 
the group. It makes possible the main- 
tenance of a high level of sensitiveness 
to needs and concerns both on the 
part of the teacher and on the part of 
other members of the group. The 
well-developed, problem-centered 
learning enterprise is a relaxed situa- 
tion in which the pupils and the 
teacher do not feel pushed and har- 
ried. There is time for adequate con- 
sideration of the problem and related 
concerns and needs, and there is less 
competition, with subsequent decrease 
of tensions and false goals. The co- 
operative experimental approach can 
reduce to a minimum any discrimina- 
tion which might arise because of mis- 
understandings regarding the differ- 
ences that exist among members of 
the group with respect to needs, abili- 
ties, social behavior, and the like. It 
provides an indispensable type of test- 
ing ground for teaching objectives and 
opportunities for youth to discover 
new purposes. Finally, experience with 
and practice in cooperative problem 
solving will go far toward offsetting 
unavoidable specialization either in the 
school or in the community, in the 
present or in the future. 


OBJECTIVES AND EVALUATION 


So far, objectives have been con- 
sidered in their relation to learning 
and the teaching—learning _ process. 
Traditionally, objectives have func- 
tioned, more or less, in the evaluation 
of the learning process as well. Modern 
evaluation programs always begin with 
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the assumption that objectives can be 
so clearly stated as to specify the kinds 
of changes sought in the learning proc- 
ess. Once this has been done, then it 
is up to the test technician to devise in- 
struments for measuring the amount of 
change specified by the objectives. The 
fact that the modern evaluation pro- 
gram has failed to live up to its prom- 
ise is blamed on the failure of educa- 
tors to specify clearly the kinds of 
changes desired so that the technician 
could go to work on the construction 
of appropriate measuring instruments 
and techniques. Evaluation has been 
most successful with respect to pupil 
achievement in the acquisition of tradi- 
tional subject matters and skills. Teach- 
ers, of course, claim a great deal more 
in the way of outcomes for their teach- 
ing efforts. A much greater range of 
outcomes is implied in the treatment of 
objectives in this article, which in turn 
implies a considerably expanded role 
for evaluation in education. 
Evaluation should begin with, and 
be a part of, the process of selecting 
and structuring the objectives to be 
achieved in the school situation. To be 
fully effective, evaluation must be an 
integral part of the learning process, 
so that the objectives operating can be 
evaluated continuously as well as at ap- 
propriate end-points. This seems par- 
ticularly necessary when numerous ob- 
jectives operate in a learning situation, 
many of them outside the range of 
normal expectation of young people as 
they have come to view school learn- 
ing. As increasing emphasis is placed 
on continuous evaluation we may ex- 
pect a clarification of objectives and 


a more satisfactory evaluation of them 
by the teacher and the group. This last 
point is quite important, for experi- 
ence has shown that satisfactory evalu- 
ation of progress toward the attain. 
ment of recognized objectives in the 
learning process is necessary for the 
security of both the teacher and the 
learner. 

To develop the evaluation process 
along the lines indicated above, it will 
be necessary to take into consideration 
the following points. 

1. The evaluation of changes in be- 
havior must be clearly related to rec- 
ognized objectives which must be 
stated in terms that can be understood, 
accepted, and seen as relevant by the 
teacher and the learner. This’ may 
mean giving up many of the practices, 
such as traditional grades, which have 
cluttered up both teacher and pupil 
judgments regarding the evaluation of 
changes in behavior resulting from 
school experiences. 

An effective evaluation program 
must permit and promote an increasing 
degree of self-evaluation and provide 
ample opportunity for young people 
to acquire needed techniques and in- 
sights for satisfactory self-evaluation. 
Further, results of self-evaluation must 
be accorded equal status with the more 
formal types. The need for self-evalua- 
tion seems imperative in view of the 
central importance of the ego and the 
personal frame of reference in learning. 

3. Prevailing teacher and pupil at- 
titudes toward evaluation need recon- 
struction, particularly with regard to 
the purposes of evaluation. This calls 
for a careful reconsideration of the na- 
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ture of the evaluation experience and 
how it may be integrated with learn- 
ing. 

The effectiveness of the evaluation 
program, then, depends upon the de- 
grees to which objectives can be clari- 
fied and made acceptable to the learner. 
It depends upon the degree to which 
the learner can be involved intimately 
in the evaluation process. It depends 
upon the degree to which evaluation 
can be integrated with learning. And 
finally, as evaluation becomes less a 
matter of imposition and more one of 
cooperative planning, the more it will 
become a natural part of all learning 
and the more it will be useful and ac- 
ceptable to young people. 


SUMMARY 


The crucial role of objectives in youth 
education is unquestioned, although it 
is clear that preoccupation with teach- 
ing of subject matter often prevents 


critical attention to the full range of 
possible objectives. Objectives in edu- 
cation require constant evaluation and 
re-evaluation in the light of what is 
known concerning the nature of the 
learner and the teaching—learning proc- 
ess. They must be considered in rela- 
tion to developments in a modern in- 
dustrial society and in relation to so- 
cial change. All pertinent sources of 
objectives for education should be ex- 
plored carefully. The criterion of use- 
fulness of education to young people 
in regard to their personal-social 
problems, concerns, and needs should 
be applied to all objectives. And finally, 
objectives must be seen in relation to 
the personal frames of reference of pu- 
pils and the mediating role of the ego- 
concept. 


Note. This discussion will be continued un- 
der the title “Objectives for Youth Education 
—Some Methodological Problems” in an early 
fall issue of The Record. 
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Student ‘Teaching in Social Studies at 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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VAN B. JENNINGS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


URING the 1951 Spring Session, 
fifty-five students majoring in 
the teaching of social studies at Teach- 
ers College are doing practice teaching 
in a wide variety of secondary schools 
in New York City and the metropoli- 
tan area. At the same time, students 
who hope to do their student teaching 
next fall are engaged in an observation 
program during which at least a dozen 
different schools are visited. These two 
experiences—observation followed by 
student teaching—have been devel- 
oped as an essential and integral part 
of the pre-service training of prospec- 
tive social studies teachers at Teachers 
College. 

Even though the Social Studies De- 
partment matriculates only graduate 
students, the observation and student- 
teaching programs have been intro- 
duced because more than half of the 
full-time students, most of whom are 
studying for the Master’s degree, have 
had no classroom experience or other 
direct contact with secondary-school 
teaching since they themselves grad- 
uated from high school. Certainly no 
well-balanced program of professional 
training can fail to give such experi- 
ence; moreover, without student teach- 
ing in their records, students would 
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not meet requirements for certifica- 
tion to teach in the public schools of 
most states. 

Pre-service students come to Teach- 
ers College from a great variety of un- 
dergraduate institutions, including both 
teacher-training and liberal arts col- 
leges. So varied are their academic 
backgrounds that little uniformity is 
possible in arranging their program of 
graduate study. ‘Professional goals, as 
well as the extent and quality of un- 
dergraduate work in education, in the 
social sciences, and in general educa- 
tion, must be considered as the student 
and his faculty adviser outline a course 
of study designed to meet the require- 
ments for the Master’s degree and for 
state certification. 

One possibly unusual feature of the 
program is that in order to complete 
requirements for the degree the student 
must plan on a summer session in addi- 
tion to the academic year. This re- 
quirement is based on the assumption 
that the student wanting practice 
teaching, especially in such a broad 
field as the social studies, has fully as 
much need as anyone else for courses 
in education and in the content of the 
social sciences. Consequently, the pro- 
gram that includes student teaching 
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totals 38 points instead of the con- 
yentional 32, and takes a correspond- 
ingly greater time to complete. 

Before taking student teaching, the 
student must satisfactorily complete 
several prerequisite graduate courses. 
In the subject-matter area, he must 
take a course in historiography and his- 
torical method which is required of all 
candidates for the Master’s degree; 
and he must also complete at least one 
history or other social science course. 
A good record in each of these two 
courses is generally accepted as a re- 
liable indication that the student’s 
scholarship meets minimum qualitative 
standards for secondary-school teach- 
ing. 

The prerequisite education courses 
include one course in the foundations 
of education (preferably in the phi- 
losophy of education or in educa- 
tional psychology), one 4-point course 
required of all Master’s degree candi- 
dates in the methods of teaching so- 
cial studies, and one course carrying 
2 points of credit entitled, “Orientation 
to Student Teaching.” Again, a good 
record is generally expected in these 
areas. 

Having completed these prerequi- 
sites, the student still is not admitted 
to student teaching unless in the collec- 
tive judgment of the departmental fac- 
ulty there is substantial agreement that 
the student’s character, personality, 
and maturity in personal relationships 
are deemed suitable for one seeking 
admission to the teaching profession. 
Thus, after at least one semester’s 
study, and after approval of his aca- 
demic record and personality, the stu- 


dent is admitted to the course in prac- 
tice teaching—the culminating activity 
in the pre-service training of the pros- 
pective social studies teacher. 

The total 38-point program leading 
to the award of the Master of Arts 
degree and to the completion of cer- 
tification requirements for most states 
includes: 18 points in education courses 
(up to 4 or 5 points in the history, 
principles, problems, or philosophy of 
education; at least 3 points in educa- 
tional psychology; 4 points in meth- 
ods of teaching social studies; and 6 
points in directed observation and 
supervised student teaching); 3 points 
in historiography and historical meth- 
od; up to 3 or possibly 4 points in 
electives; and from 14 to 17 points 
in social science content selected from 
among the various social sciences in 
such a manner as to provide a well- 
balanced total program of graduate 
and undergraduate courses in prepara- 
tion for teaching social studies in the 
secondary school. And as a final check 
on the student’s background in the so- 
cial sciences, the Master’s degree is 
not awarded until the student passes 
a four-hour comprehensive examina- 
tion designed to test the breadth of his 
knowledge as well as his competence 
in a limited area selected by the student. 
While this program neglects the hu- 
manities, the arts, and the natural 
sciences, substantial general education 
is highly valued but unfortunately ¢ -an- 
not be insisted upon because of time 
limitations. 

The foregoing presents the setting 
for a more detailed discussion of three 
aspects of the student-teaching pro- 
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gram that should be of particular per- 
tinence to those concerned with the 
organization and administration of such 
programs: the orientation course, the 
selection of student teachers, and the 
student-teaching course itself. It is with 
these that the remainder of this article 
will be concerned. 


THE ORIENTATION COURSE 


Students who have had no direct 
contact with secondary schools, who 
have never observed children in a 
learning situation, and who have never 
seen at firsthand the work of the 
teacher with his teaching and guid- 
ance duties as well as his administrative, 
clerical, and out-of-classroom activities 
—such students are ill prepared to de- 
rive full benefit from courses in educa- 
tional psychology, or the philosophy 
of education, or the problems and 
techniques of teaching. To overcome 
this deficiency in the student’s experi- 
ence, a 2-point orientation course has 
been organized and is required of all 
prospective student teachers. 

During the term each student visits 
approximately a dozen schools, ranging 
from large New York City vocational 
and academic high schools to small 
suburban public and private schools. 
The students are divided into small 
groups and observe two or three classes 
during each visit, often having an op- 
portunity to discuss pertinent profes- 
sional problems with the principal or 
teachers whose classes they have ob- 
served. 

Among the problems the instructor 
in charge of the orientation program 
has encountered is that of making the 
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actual observation of classroom teach. 
ing more purposeful and meaningful, 
As a general rule, he has found that 
unguided pre-service students gather 
certain vague impressions from visit. 
ing a classroom but fail to probe very 
far below the surface in their analysis 
of teaching techniques and pupil re- 
sponses. He has adopted the technique, 
therefore, of suggesting a point of fo- 
cus for each visit. When students are 
briefed on the school they are to ob- 
serve, the instructor poses specific 
questions on some one aspect of the 
school’s program. One week the fo- 
cus may be on discipline; another week 
it may be on classroom management, 
individual differences among the pu- 
pils, guidance, the role of the teacher in 
leading a discussion, the articulation of 
the social studies program from grade 
to grade, the apparent aims of social 
studies instruction, or any number of 
other factors. After the visit these 
questions are used as a basis for discus- 
sion and evaluation. This technique 
has proved to be of real value in sharp- 
ening students’ perceptive ability, re- 
sulting in more analytical and more 
intelligent observation and conse- 
quently contributing a great deal to 
the success of the orientation pro- 
gram. 

As one measure of the value of the 
orientation course, other instructors 
who teach these same students in the 
methods course have been able to draw 
on the observation program for ex- 
periences that relate theory to prac- 
tice. Principles of teaching, instead of 
appearing as theoretical abstractions, 


become concrete and practical and 
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later are more readily applied to actual 
situations. 

The observation program, then, 
gives greater meaning to education 
courses. Moreover, because it is the 

student’s first direct contact with the 
secondary school from the point of 
view of the teacher, it gives him a 
better understanding of his own edu- 
cational and professional needs, and at 
the same time makes possible a more 
realistic appreciation of the role of the 
teacher in the secondary school. True, 
he is in no position to feel the attendant 
satisfactions—and frustrations—of ac- 
tual teaching, but the school visits 
should provide a more reliable basis 
for appraising the rewards and limita- 
tions of a teaching career. 


SELECTION OF STUDENT 
TEACHERS 


A teacher-training institution is a 
professional school and as such must 
accept some share of responsibility for 
the selection of candidates to be ad- 
mitted to the profession. It might be 
argued that the selection of teachers 
should be left strictly in the hands of 
those who employ them. But with 
more teachers being trained for sec- 
ondary-school social studies than can 
possibly find employment, it is felt 
that the faculty would be shirking 
its responsibility both to students and 
to the profession if it failed to elimi- 
nate obvious misfits and even some 
marginal students who by reason of 
limited ability or personality deficien- 
cies either would fail to find employ- 
ment or would prove unsatisfactory if 
actually appointed to a teaching posi- 


tion. It is far better to guide such stu- 
dents into a different type of training 
more compatible with their talents. 

Inasmuch as the decision to bar a stu- 
dent from the student-teaching pro- 
gram may well have the effect of bar- 
ring him from the profession, it is 
a decision that must be made only after 
a careful consideration of certain eval- 
uative criteria that are believed to be 
reasonably valid. No one, for example, 
should seriously challenge the conten- 
tion that a certain ability and compe- 
tence in the subject matter of the so- 
cial sciences are essential for success 
as a social studies teacher. Some quali- 
tative evidence in this area is therefore 
required. 

Similarly, the student must demon- 
strate an understanding of the princi- 
ples of teaching and a knowledge of 
the basic resources for teaching social 
studies. While competence in these 
areas is most reliably tested by actual 
teaching, it is believed, nevertheless, 
that the quality of work done in the re- 
quired methods course has a definite 
bearing on one’s potential teaching 
ability. Obviously there are exceptions 
to this generalization, and a weak rec- 
ord in this course is sometimes over- 
looked when there is compensating 
strength elsewhere. 

But again, the academic record based 
on course grades may be a far from 
adequate basis for judging a student’s 
potentialities. Excellent teachers al- 
most invariably have done well aca- 
demically, but there are those with 
quite respectable paper records who 
never should have tried to become 
teachers. The good teacher, moreover, 
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must be able to work effectively both 
with children and with his colleagues, 
for education is a cooperative enter- 
prise requiring teamwork of a very 
high order. 

Personality, then, is a significant fac- 
tor in the success of a teacher, but it 
is a quality that is rarely measured in 
the paper-and-pencil tests on which 
the academic record is usually based. 
Recognizing the need for personality 
evaluation, a subjective rating sheet 
has been devised and has proved to be 
a useful instrument in the selection of 
student teachers. 

The students are informed of the 
rating sheet and its use at one of the 
first meetings of the orientation course. 
They are shown a copy of the form, 
and each item is fully explained. There 
is space for an over- all personality rat- 
ing, but the main section of the rating 
sheet lists a great variety of character- 
istics such as sense of humor, vitality, 
leadership, punctuality, poise, personal 
maturity, Cooperation, initiative and 
resourcefulness, sensitivity toward oth- 
ers, ability to adjust, neatness of ap- 
pearance, and so on. Toward the end 
of each term, an instructor having any 
of these students in his classes is asked 
to rate the students on those charac- 
teristics for which he has sufficient 
evidence to make a reasonably valid 
judgment. 

Shortly before registration for a new 
class in student teaching begins, a meet- 
ing of the social studies faculty i is held 
to make a decision on the students’ 
eligibility for the course. At that meet- 
ing, which is likely to be a lengthy 
one, the records and total background, 


as well as the personality ratings of 
each candidate receive individual at. 
tention. No student is eliminated solely 
on the basis of technicalities. Nor jg 
he eliminated unless in the collective 
judgment of the faculty it is believed 
that he definitely does not show prom- 
ise as a teacher and should not be ad- 
mitted to the profession. In some few 
cases, however, students are asked to 
postpone their student teaching until 
they have had an opportunity to re- 
ceive additional preparation in areas of 
study in which they are deficient. 

As a result of the use of this careful 
procedure for evaluating the student- 
teaching candidate, the Department 
feels confident that each student ad- 
mitted to the program has professional 
promise and should develop into the 
kind of teacher who will be an asset 
to the profession. Moreover, it is felt 
that those who are eliminated have 
been treated fairly and in the best in- 
terest of all concerned. 


THE STUDENT-TEACHING 
COURSE 


Even before the student has com- 
pleted the prerequisites for student 
teaching, preliminary arrangements 
must be made for placing him with a 
cooperating school. In the New York 
City public schools, assignments are 
made by the Board of Education, 


which usually places the student in one 
of the three schools preferred by him. 
In the suburban area, students apply 
personally at the various schools for the 
privilege of doing their student teach- 
ing there. Every effort is made to place 
students in situations that will pro- 
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vide training directly in line with their 
immediate professional goals. And 
while students prefer an assignment 
fairly close to their homes, they are 
definitely discouraged from doing their 
student teaching in the same school 
from which they graduated. 

The schools to which our students 
are assigned are usually located within 
a fifty -mile radius of Teachers College. 
In the 1951 Spring Session, for ex- 
ample, our 55 practice teachers are 
placed in 39 different schools, 13 of 
which are working with our students 
for the first time. In New York City, 
15 are public high schools, 4 are pub- 
lic junior high schools, and 3 are pri- 
vate schools. The other 17 are subur- 
ban public schools located in West- 
chester County, Connecticut, Long 
Island, and New Jersey. It might be 
added parenthetically that, although 
most of these schools offer conven- 
tional departmentalized social studies 
programs, at least seven of our students 
are in schools where they are having 
direct experience with core programs. 

While they are engaged in practice 
teaching, students are allowed to take 
only three additional courses. By tak- 
ing such a light program at the Col- 
lege, students can devote the greater 
share of their time and energy to prac- 
tice teaching, thereby making it a more 
worth-while experience for them and 
insuring full cooperation with the 
schools. 

It is difficult to generalize regarding 
the student’s program in the school. 
There are, however, certain minimum 
expectations which serve to guide the 
student and the school official who ar- 


ranges his program. Generally, the stu- 
dent spends most of the morning in the 
school five days per week during the 
College term. At least two periods are 
devoted to observing and teaching, 
while a third period may be spent with 
the cooperating teacher or with the 
social studies department head. It is not 
uncommon, on the other hand, for the 
practice teacher to remain in the school 
considerably longer than the antici- 
pated minimum of three to four pe- 
riods a day. 

We advise the student to devote one 
period throughout the term to a spe- 
cific class. It is in this class that the stu- 
dent becomes best acquainted with the 
pupils and follows the instructional 
program with greatest care; and pre- 
sumably it is in this class that he has 
his most frequent opportunities to 
teach. By remaining with the class for 
an entire semester the student should 
develop a greater appreciation of the 
progress a class makes over an extended 
period of time; he should more thor- 
oughly understand the nature of in- 
structional problems; and, by becoming 
more familiar with the pupils and their 
interests and needs, he should derive 
greater benefit from his teaching ex- 
perience. 

The balance of the student’s program 
in the school is sometimes spent with 
the same teacher. It seems advisable, 
however, for the student to spend from 
two to four weeks at a time first with 
one class or teacher and then with an- 
other. This procedure serves to broaden 
his experience, enabling him to observe 
a variety of teaching methods as well 
as the whole range of the social studies 
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program. And if possible the student 
is encouraged to observe classes from 
the elementary grades through the sen- 
ior high school. The amount of actual 
teaching the student does in these other 
classes depends upon a variety of fac- 
tors. Ordinarily, however, teachers 
give the student ample opportunity to 
assist in the teaching process. 

Since most of the students are in the 
schools on a half-day basis, their op- 
portunities for participation in other 
school activities are generally limited. 
Nevertheless, students are encouraged 
to broaden their experience whenever 
possible by attending departmental and 
faculty meetings, and by participa- 
tion when appropriate in the so-called 
“extracurricular” activities. A few stu- 
dents are in schools where they have 
been welcomed virtually as full-fledged 
faculty members. Not long ago one 
practice teacher revived the photog- 
raphy club; another was invited to 
join the faculty basketball team; and 
another was encouraged to work with 
the current events club. Participation 
in such activities is unquestionably 
beneficial to the student and is usually 
helpful to the school as well. 

The amount of actual teaching a 
student does depends largely upon the 
cooperating teachers. The practice 
teacher may teach as little as one pe- 
riod a week, or he may teach one or 
more periods a day, depending upon 
the cooperating teacher and the desires 
of the student teacher. Similarly there 
are great variations in the duration of 
the observation period before being al- 
lowed to teach. If the student earns 
the cooperating teacher’s respect and 


confidence and if he is anxious to teach, 
he is likely to do all the teaching he 
wants to. On the other hand, it is true 
that his opportunities for teaching are 
likely to be limited if he is workin 
with classes preparing for the New 
York State Regents or the College 
Board examinations. 

In general, it is felt that the stu- 
dent should be given a teaching assign- 
ment more than once a week, and 
should, before his student teaching is 
completed, have opportunities to teach 
the same class on several consecutive 
days. But whatever his teaching load 
may be, it should not be so heavy that 
he is unable properly to prepare his 
lessons. This should be one real chance 
to do full justice to his teaching, and 
he should not be put in a position 
where he has to cut corners because 
the pressure of time makes it impossi- 
ble to plan his lessons with adequate 
attention both to the subject matter 
involved and to the teaching—learning 
process. 

The role of the cooperating teacher 
varies. Some give the student teacher 
very little individual attention. The 
vast majority, however, take a real in- 
terest in him, carefully explaining 
their own teaching methods, helping 
the student become acquainted with 
the school, criticizing his lesson plans, 
and evaluating his teaching. Moreover, 
they are likely to encourage the stu- 
dent to work with them in the details 
of classroom management. This may 
involve keeping attendance records, 
running the motion picture projector, 
making out and correcting examina- 
tions, and collecting teaching materials. 
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STUDENT TEACHING IN SOCIAL 


In large part the success of the en- 
tire student-teaching program rests on 
the cooperating teacher. If he is flexi- 
ble, if he is not too demanding in terms 
of expecting the student teacher to do 
things precisely as he would do them, 
if he gives the student teacher some 
measure of real responsibility and free- 
dom, and if he recognizes that an oc- 
casional class taught by the student 
teacher isn’t really going to set the class 
back but may actually move it for- 
ward in its learning accomplishments— 
if the cooperating teacher fits this de- 
scription, the student should have a 
truly worth-while experience that will 
give him the necessary training and 
develop the confidence he needs before 
coming face to face with his first regu- 
lar teaching job. 

Those at the College who are in 
charge of the administration of the 
student-teaching program also have a 
continuing responsibility while the 
students are working in the schools. 
Supervisors visit the schools at least 
five times during the term, and “wn 
students meet at the College for 
weekly seminar. The College poor 
visor can be helpful by relating his 
broader perspective to a particular 
teaching situation, while the seminar 
enables students to share their experi- 
ences with one another and to discuss 
specific problems under the guidance 
of the supervisor. 

The supervisors may be of profes- 
sorial rank or they may be part-time 
instructors, the latter being paid a spe- 
cific amount for each student teacher 
assigned to them. When the number 
of practice teachers is large, super- 
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visors are recruited from among those 
of the doctoral candidates who are 
experienced teachers and have them- 
selves been students in the social science 
Master’s degree program. They are 
given the rank of instructor and are as- 
signed office space where private con- 
ferences can be held with students. 

Shortly after the student begins his 
student teaching, the supervisor visits 
the school to clear up any questions the 
cooperating teacher may have, and to 
make sure that the student and the Col- 
lege are cooperating as fully as possi- 
ble with the school. Thereafter, the 
supervisor makes a minimum of four 
more visits scattered throughout the 
term to observe the student while he is 
teaching. Each observation is followed 
by a conference between the student 
and his supervisor, who makes what- 
ever Constructive criticisms are appro- 
priate. Often the supervisor can sug- 
gest an alternative procedure for han- 
dling a specific teaching problem, and 
even if such suggestions are not prac- 
tical in the particular class or school, 
they serve to broaden the student’s 
perspective and stimulate his thinking. 

Each Thursday afternoon through- 
out the term, the student teachers meet 
at the College for a two-hour seminar. 
This gives the supervisor an opportu- 
nity to meet his group of students and 
discuss problems common to the group, 
to make appointments to observe their 
teaching, and to be brought up to date 
on their work at the school if the super- 
visor has not visited the school within 
the week. Moreover, individual con- 
ferences are often scheduled just be- 
fore or after the seminar. 
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The seminar itself has no regular 
agenda and is generally quite infor- 
mal. Only two particular programs are 
scheduled regularly: a session on job 
opportunities and placement, and a ses- 
sion in which a member of the Speech 
Department analyzes the results of the 
speech test required of all prospective 
student teachers when they register for 
the course. Beyond that, the program is 
arranged by the students or, if the 
seminar is large, by a student commit- 
tee with the advice of the supervisors. 

A primary function of the seminar 
is to allow students to share their ex- 
periences and discuss their problems. 
And particularly when the class is 
large, many noteworthy experiences 
and interesting problems are brought 
to light. Another purpose of the semi- 
nar is to provide opportunity for con- 
crete discussion of certain aspects of 
teaching that demand greater attention 
than was given them in the methods 
course. 

Discipline generally becomes a topic 
with which student teachers are very 
much concerned. In that case a panel 
of supervisors may lead a discussion 
on the topic, supplemented by reports 
from students on specific problems 
and practices in their schools. Or help 
may be wanted with teaching materials 
for a particular school lesson. Or, 
having been asked to build a lesson 
around a motion picture, students may 
want instruction on how to run a pro- 
jector. Or they may want advice on 
the selection of standardized tests. All 
these and many other topics and prob- 
lems are discussed in the seminar. And 
if the group is too large for effective 


treatment of a given topic, the students 
may be divided into smaller sections, 

Although we stress the point that the 
supervisors’ efforts are directed pri- 
marily toward making the student a 
more effective teacher, it is still true 
that the supervisor has main responsi- 
bility for evaluating the student’s prac- 
tice teaching. Unfortunately for some 
students, this is no place for evalua- 
tion based on the rate of improvement; 
instead, evaluation must be based on 
the best possible estimate of the stu- 
dent’s promise as a social studies 
teacher, and this in turn must be re- 
lated to his actual performance as a 
practice teacher—with due allowance, 
of course, for the limitations and 
strengths of the particular teaching 
situation in which the student teacher 
functions. 

Evaluation takes the form of a let- 
ter grade and a candid evaluative state- 
ment written by the supervisor after 
consultation with the cooperating 
teachers. That statement is made a part 
of the student’s permanent record 
and is more significant to him than 
his letter grade, which admittedly con- 
ceals more than it reveals concerning 
his professional capabilities. Later, 
when faculty members are asked 
to write recommendations for place- 
ment agencies, they give attention both 
to the student-teaching experience as 
revealed in the evaluative statements 
and to other pertinent aspects of the 
student’s record. And these recom- 
mendations, incidentally, are far more 
significant than letter grades in plac- 
ing the student in his first job. 

This program of professional train- 
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ing for the pre-service student has 
evolved during the past several years 
and has continually been subjected to 
re-examination in the light of changing 
needs and particularly in the light of 
the vastly increased numbers of inex- 
perienced teachers who have studied 
here since the end of World War IL. 
The orientation and student-teaching 
courses are essential to the program 
and seemingly function with a fair 
degree of success even though they 


may be overly dependent upon volun- 
tary cooperation from a great variety 
of teachers and schools. There are 
limits, too, on what can be accom- 
plished in a single year. Nevertheless, 
the effort has been made to organize 
a pre-service program that provides a 
reasonably high standard of profes- 
sional training and offers experiences 
designed to prepare the student for his 
first teaching assignment as a full- 
fledged member of the profession. 

















The Classroom Teacher and Adolescent 
Adjustment 


CHANDOS REID 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATE, HORACE MANN-LINCOLN INSTITUTE OF SCHOOL EXPERIMENTATION 


AND ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


| pees teacher is a teacher of psy- 
chology, whether or not he in- 
tends to be. The methods which he 
uses in his classroom, the way in which 
his interaction with the individual 
meets the needs of that individual or 
fails to meet them, the insights the 
teacher brings into the classroom in 
terms of human behavior and its causes 
—all these are in the field of the psy- 
chologist, but they are also the work 
of the classroom teacher, be he good 
or bad. 

In recent years, however, the recog- 
nition of learning as a function of the 
total development of the individual 
rather than as an isolated intellectual 
pursuit has focused attention on all- 
round adjustment as a major objective 
of education. The work done by 
schools in the Eight-Year Study, the 
publications of the Educational Policies 
Commission, and now the emphasis on 
a life-adjustment program have placed 
on secondary schools the responsibility 
for developing systematic group guid- 
ance in the area of personal adjustment 
as well as classroom procedures de- 
signed to promote constructive adjust- 
ment of individuals. 


The result is the appearance in a 
large number of high schools through- 
out the country te classes set up to 
deal directly w ith teen- age problems, 
particularly those which are related to 
the developmental tasks of youth. They 
are designed around specific concerns 
of a specific group of students, who 
list their problems, organize them into 
topics of study, then consider them 
in various ways. The Life Adjustment 
booklets published by the Science Re- 
search Associates, and new psychologi- 

cal texts on the high school level, such 
as People Are Important, Achieving 
Maturity, Youth Comes of Age, Your 
Manners Are Showing, The Stork 
Didn't Bring You, are available in ever- 
increasing numbers. 

In addition, teen-age novels based 
upon adolescent adjustment problems 
have made their appearance and are 
getting an enthusiastic reception from 
teen-age readers. Coronet Films, Mc- 
Graw Hill, and Association Films are 
making motion pictures dealing with 
a wide range of teen-age problems. It 
would appear, therefore, that whether 
the individual teacher would have it 
so or not, the psychology of adoles- 
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cence has attained a permanent place 
in the high school curriculum. It would 
further appear that its position differs 
from that of English or history or 
mathematics or other subject disci- 
plines in that its primary purpose is to 
help the individual understand himself 
and behave in a mature way, rather 
than to acquaint him with the subject 
field itself. 

The Horace Mann-Lincoln Insti- 
tute has been studying for the past 
year the types of materials and ex- 
periences which might be provided to 
help the classroom teacher meet this 
new responsibility. It was felt that the 
teacher needed actual materials to use 
with students in order to establish a 
classroom situation which would be 
conducive to a study of student prob- 
lems of adjustment. 


PURPOSES OF NEW MATERIALS 


What should be the purposes of new 
materials? Both theories concerned 
with methods of teaching and those 
treating the development of classroom 
experiences have recently stressed the 
importance of beginning the study of 
any problem area with consideration of 
the specific interests of students in the 
class group. In order to accomplish this, 
educators have emphasized teacher- 
pupil planning and growth in the 
thinking skills. The teacher in the 
classroom must identify those prob- 
lems which are unique to his group 
and deal with them in such a way that 
students will think them through and 
generalize about the procedures used. 
Materials of instruction, however, are 
designed to cover the general area of 


concern rather than the specific prob- 
lems of the individual group, and tend 
to deal with the answers to the prob- 
lems rather than with ways of thinking 
them through. Teen-age dating diffi- 
culties are treated by recognizing the 
questions which face many young peo- 
ple and then by giving advice as to 
how these questions should be met. 
Difficulties with parental authority fol- 
low the same pattern. If, however, the 
teacher is to help students of a specific 
class think through their problems and 
generalize about ways of thinking 
them through, somewhat different 
kinds of material seem to be needed. 
The teachers who work with the In- 
stitute and who are studying this prob- 
lem feel that their first need is for ma- 
terials which will help the student 
identify, express, or open up for ex- 
amination those particular problems or 
concerns which are of interest to him. 
Problem check lists or personality tests 
had been used by these teachers, but 
the direct question used as a basis in 
these instruments frequently made the 
student feel that the teacher was prob- 
ing into his private concerns. Although 
these fixed instruments provided an 
analysis, teachers found it hard to move 
from them into learning experiences. 
They also found that because many of 
the problems which students indicated 
as of great importance were out of the 
field of control of both the group and 
the school, their consideration was 
merely an academic exercise. It seemed 
to the teachers, therefore, that ma- 
terials were needed to present a situa- 
tion which was commonplace to mem- 
bers of the group and to which the 
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members of the group could bring 
their own problems—problems which 
were important to them when they 
found themselves in a similar situation 
and which could be used as a basis for 
learning experiences. 


THE UNFINISHED STORY 


Two types of materials have been 
developed by the junior and senior 
high school teachers working with the 
Institute. The first is an unfinished 
story which presents a normal teen- 
ager in a usual situation and then asks 
for resolution of the situation. The 
second is a still picture which presents 
the same type of situation. These 
stories and pictures have been devel- 
oped to present the teen-ager in rela- 
tion to his family, school, friends, dates, 
and career. In this article only the un- 
finished story will be considered. For 
example, here is Claire, who doesn’t 
want to go to school today. 


Claire sat over her breakfast unhappily. 
She was fifteen and growing prettier 
every day. But every day seemed to 
get harder, and sometimes Claire thought 
she hated growing up if life was going to 
be like this. 

Maybe, she thought as she spooned her 
oatmeal around the dish aimlessly, it was 
not life that was miserable but SCHOOL. 
It was a big black chunk out of your day, 
she reflected bitterly. 

This morning Claire could hardly bear 
the thought of leaving for school. Every- 
thing had gone wrong vesterday. Every- 
thine was sure to go wrong today. 


Everyone has bad days at school. 
Surely everyone has wished ferv ently 
that he didn’t have to go to school on 
a particular day. Claire seems like any 


teen-ager. When the story is presented 
to a class, the group is asked to com- 
plete the story by responding to the 
question, “W hy do you suppose Claire 
felt that way?’ ’ Here are comments 
from one class: 


Everyone was against her in school. 


Maybe she feels unwanted by other 
boys and girls. 


Maybe the girls don’t bother with her. 
Maybe pupils made fun of her. 
Girls were jealous of her looks. 


She doesn’t know how to get into con- 
versations—no one wants her around. 


She wanted dates, to be part of some- 
thing, part of the group. She wanted 
clothes, friends. She didn’t know how to 
belong. She didn’t have a boy to walk her 
to the station. She felt cold and left out. 


Girls never invited her to their parties. 
Maybe they didn’t because she didn’t 
care to be outside in the fresh air and 
didn’t pay enough attention to the op- 
posite sex. 


She can’t get the work as good as the 
other children and when she asks ques- 
tions she hears little noises here and there. 

o, she feels left out of the class. 


Whatever the range of problems, 
discussion seldom lags when this story 
is used. The focus is soon determined 
by the group as they begin to discuss 
those reasons for Claire’s behavior 

which are also their own and which 
in find representative of difficulties 
they do not know how to meet. 


STUDENT'S DESIRE FOR 
PRIVACY 


There is an advantage in consider- 


ing some of these problems through 
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the medium of Claire, for no one needs 
to reveal a personal problem about 
which he is reticent. Anonymity is al- 
ways possible, so that any problem may 
be considered, any angle explored. 
Whether or not a student identifies his 
own problems, it is fairly safe to sup- 
pose that the problems which he brings 
to a discussion have some degree of 
meaning and importance for him. 


MAJOR PURPOSE OF 
MATERIALS 


There are, of course, varying de- 
grees of problems, directness of ex- 
pression, and internal confirmation of 
problems voiced in writing or discuss- 
ing material such as Claire’s story. The 
alert teacher will learn to recognize 
many of these and will set up a class- 
room situation that will help ease the 
problem for a student who hesitates 
to bring it out before the group. The 
major purpose of the materials, how- 
ever, is to bring out problems which 
are of general concern to the group 
as a whole, rather than to the indi- 
vidual alone. Free discussion of con- 
cerns among one’s peers frequently 
helps a pupil realize that his problems 
are not unique, that he is not “dif- 
ferent,” and that there may be many 
ways of meeting his difficulties which 
had not occurred to him as he faced 
them alone 


THE LEARNING FOCUS 
The role of the teacher in such dis- 
cussion is to help the group think 
things through rather than to come up 
with the teacher’s answers. Teachers 
who have been using the stories have 


delineated three levels of discussion 
which may follow the use of this type 
of material. 

1. Limiting discussion to the ma- 
terial itself. Discussion is sometimes 
limited to the story itself or the picture 
which has been shown. This kind of 
discussion is of value in giving students 
practice in thinking about the motives 
of other people, but does not move 
them ahead in terms of planning and 
thinking about their own behavior to 
the extent of other kinds of discussion. 

2. Sharing experiences. If the group 
does not seem threatening to its mem- 
bers, they will frequently begin to 
talk about their own experiences or 
experiences of members of the family 
—a procedure of therapeutic value in 
that the students have an opportunity 
to voice their grievances. It also helps 
them discover that their own problems 
are not unique, not different, that other 
people act that way too. 

3. Defining or focusing problems. 
When a problem of genuine signifi- 

cance to the group is posed, other 
members of the group tend to build 
on it, to return to it in discussion, to 
ask advice, to begin to work out solu- 
tions. It is in this pyramiding of con- 
cern that the areas for concentrated 
study are defined. The teacher needs 

be aware of them as they arise, 
and to help crystallize the definitions so 
that more reading or study can be 
given to such problems. 

If the third level of discussion is at- 
tained by the group, it is important 
that the teacher have a clear under- 
standing of the learning objectives 
which can be reached in the course of 
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discussion. Such understanding may 
keep the class from feeling that it has 
not learned anything and may help the 
teacher in leading the discussion and 
evaluating the growth of students. The 
following objectives have been found 
useful in focusing classroom discussion 
of materials such as those described in 
this article: 

1. Seeing the point of view of vari- 
ous persons involved. One of the es- 
sentials in developing a good relation- 
ship with other people is to learn to 
understand their point of view. One 
teacher working with the Institute pre- 
sented unfinished stories in such a w ay 
that the class first discussed the prob- 
lem of the adult involved in the situa- 
tion. Development of skill in seeing a 
problem from several points of view 
wir an important learning objective. 

. Determining factor s which influ- 
ence choice of action. Factors of im- 
portance in making choices or in think- 
ing through the situation may be ana- 
lyzed as a part of the discussion. This 
essential step in intelligent approach to 
problems is a_ skill which teachers 
should help students to develop. 

3. Considering the relative import- 
ance of those factors. Analysis of the 
relationships of the various factors in 
terms of relieving tension is another 
very important step in problem solv- 
ing. Which factor is most important? 
Of two factors which are in contradic- 
tion, which should overrule the other? 
Such questions must be considered if 
intelligent choice is to be made. 

4. Predicting the effects of various 
action proposals on people involved. 
Of prime importance in getting along 


with other people is the ability to 
predict the effect of one’s actions on 
one’s associates. This is another objec- 
tive for the group to pursue in discus- 
sions of this material. 

Not all of these objectives would 
be likely to receive attention in any 
one class discussion. The appropriate- 
ness of the focus must be determined 
by the concerns and experiences of 
the particular group. However, if the 
teacher is aware of these differences in 
focus, and alert to the readiness of the 
group for developing any of these 
particular skills, the use of unfinished 
stories in a class may be an effective 
learning experience, and the group 
may av ‘oid the rather pointless type of 
discussion to which both teachers and 
students object. 


TECHNIQUES OF THE TEACHER 


In addition to defining the kinds of 
focus classroom sessions might have, 
the teachers working with the Insti- 
tute have been concerned with their 
own role in conducting these sessions. 
Whenever possible they have teamed 
together to take running notes of the 
discussion in the classroom and have 
then analyzed the teacher’s role. A 
contrast in teaching techniques is 
shown in the following examples: 

Isobel turned angrily as she heard the 
front door slam shut. She knew that 
Florence had gone to meet the gang 
again, even though her mother had made 
it quite clear that they were both to stay 
at home and both do the dishes. Before 
she had left for work she had given them 
careful directions for things to be done. 

Isobel sloshed the sudsy water with her 
hands and then banged the cup she was 
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washing so hard she broke the handle off. 
It wasn’t fair. Florence always got out 
of work. She always went to the show 
or the roller rink and left Isobel to do 
the things around the house. And as if 
that weren’t bad enough, she sometimes 
wore Isobel’s best dress too. “I'll bet she 


Teacher Comment 
What do you think she should do? 


Maybe the mother would believe Florence. 


Repeats comment of student that girl who 
disobeyed mother was bad. 


What was Florence doing? 
How would the mother feel? 


What do you think Isobel did when she was 
left with the dishes to wash? 


Would your giving Florence a good beating 
make your mother believe you? What 
would Florence be doing? 


Why would mother take the word of the 
older child rather than the younger? 
(Repeats a student comment) An older per- 
son doesn’t show anger by fighting with 
fists. Is hitting a good way to settle argu- 
ments? 

(Repeats) Your method of settling an argu- 
ment is not to speak? 

Why? 


(Repeats) They should stand together. 
Why are there so many fights or quarrels 
in a family? 

(Summarizes) We have a great deal of love 
and a great deal of fighting. 

Is it a good way to solve problems? 


Did she get punished? 


*How did the mother feel? 
Let’s summarize what we have said about 


the story. 


did it again tonight,” said Isobel suddenly 
and went quickly to the closet to check 
up. Sure enough, Isobel’s new dress that 
she had been saving for something special 
was gone from the hanger. “['ll just have 
to do something about it,” she said to 
herself. “I can’t stand it any longer.” 


Patterns of Discussion 


2 comments. Second indicates that Florence 
would deny Isobel’s accusation. 


4 comments, two disagreeing with teacher’s 
implication. 

3 comments pushing back into reputation of 
Florence. 

3 comments centering around mother’s find- 
ing out. 

5 comments suggesting ways mother would 
punish the girls. 

9 comments, most of them concerned with 
“getting even” or getting Florence punished. 


2 comments, mostly concerned with per- 
sonal experiences. 


2 comments. 


3 comments, personal experiences. 


2 comments. 


3 comments. (Here the discussion has 
moved to proper way for sisters to treat each 
other. ) 

14 comments. Reasons given: no room, so 
get in each other’s way; borrowing clothes; 
teasing. 

2 comments. 


4 comments—mostly personal experiences. 
5 comments. Discussion moves to way one 
feels when one does wrong. “I’m scared, but 
I still want to say it.” “I’m too ashamed to 
say I’m sorry.”) 

3 comments, all on how Isobel felt. 

3 comments, all on what girls could have 
done. 
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In this discussion the teacher spoke 
17 times, while members of the group 
made 69 different contributions to the 
discussion. Many of the problems and 
conflicts which the group faces at 
home were revealed, as well as mores 
which are not generally acceptable. 
The teacher repeated student com- 
ments apparently for two reasons: (1) 
to reassure a student whose point of 


Teacher’s Question 
1. How do you think Isobel felt? 
2. What could Isobel have done? 


3. Does this seem like a real story to you? 
Have any of you had an experience like 
this? 

4. How many of you think it is a good 
idea to tell parents? 


If your brother or sister doesn’t stop 
taking your things, then what? 


MM 


6. What could you do to get him or her 
to stop? 


7. How many of you take your brother’s 
or sister’s clothes? 


~ 


8. How many of you feel bothered by 
brothers and sisters interfering with 
vour things? 

9. How good is this method? 


10. What conclusions can we come to? 
What good suggestions have we had 
about getting along with brothers and 
sisters? 


Here the teacher spoke 10 times 
while the group made 20 contributions. 
The pattern of discussion was defi- 
nitely set by the teacher His first three 
questions held discussion to the story. 
Question 4 asked for a value judgment; 
5 and 6 for action suggestions. These 
questions brought more student replies 
than previous ones. Questions 7, 8, and 
9 imply value judgment. 


view differed from that of class; (2) 
to turn the direction of discussion. Her 
questions were often related to previ- 
ous student comments. When the 
starred question was asked in an effort 
to change the direction of discussion, 
it was not directly answered. 

Another teacher used a very dif- 
ferent technique in directing discus- 
sion of this same story. 


Patterns of Discussion 


Nw 


comments 


ae 


comment 


comment 


= 


comment 
3 comments (2 personal experiences) 


comments 


wn 


_ 


comment 


5 or 6 raised hands, 2 gave personal experi- 
ence 


2 comments 


2 comments 


From many such analyses, teachers 
who worked with the Institute have 
concluded that open questions, such 
as “What do you think is hz appening? x 


are better for discussion than questions 
which refer to the material itself. 
The teacher will do well to wait 
even if the 
question is followed by silence. If the 
teacher can refrain from pushing, stu- 


for students to respond, 
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dents will break the silence and direct 
discussion toward their own concerns. 
The use of value words, such as 
important, better, good, ought, should, 
or any other expression which seems 
to imply judgment of responses, tends 
to stifle discussion or to make the stu- 
dent strive for a response which will 
win teacher approval. It is important 
for the teacher to refrain from expres- 
sion of disapproval or shock if the 
comments of students do not follow 
the pattern of accepted social mores. 
Condemnation from the teacher will 
not restrain the child’s behavior in re- 
lation to the problems he reveals in class 
but will only restrain his expressing 
those problems or mentioning behav- 
iors of which the teacher might dis- 
approve. It is important also, for the 
teacher to keep communication lines 
open and to use the type of question- 
ing which will help students think 
about their actions and question them- 
selves. Thus the reflection of a com- 
ment made by the student, “Your 
method of settling an argument is not 
to speak?” keeps the problem open 
for further consideration by the group, 
while “Is that a 
good argument?” 
would make the student defensive. 
Although it is wise to refrain from 
judgmental the teacher 
must assume responsibility for keeping 


a comment such as, 


way to settle an 


comments, 


the discussion moving and for helping 
it to take a direction which gives the 
group an opportunity to dev elop the 
various skills delineated earlier in the 
article. “How did the mother feel?” 

a question which directs the discussion 
toward considering how all people in- 
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volved in the problem may feel. 
“Would your giving Florence a good 
beating make your mother believe 
you?” helps move the discussion to- 
ward considering consequences of vari- 
ous actions. No rule can be given for 
guiding discussion, but continuous 
study of the effects of the teacher’s 
participation should be made. 


OTHER CLASSROOM 
TECHNIQUES 


Discussion can be combined with 
other procedures which help students 
think through their concerns. In one 
class a vigorous discussion developed 
around the Claire story quoted above. 
Many reasons were given for Claire’s 
feeling the way she did, but recurrent 
in the comments was the idea that she 
was unhappy because she had been 
blamed for something she didn’t do. 
The teacher pressed further into this 
type of comment and found that it was 
quite ¢ general in the group. The ques- 
tion, “What can you do about it 
when you are blamed for something 
you haven’t done?” was posed. As the 
students thought about it, they sug- 
gested that they act out different w ays 
of meeting the problem. The following 
socio-drama was developed by them. 


The teacher is out of the room when 
Dominic throws a spitball at Claire. 
Claire picks up the spitball and goes to 
throw it in the wastebasket as the teacher 
re-enters. Claire is scolded, and when she 
tries to prove that she didn’t throw the 
spitball, by telling the teacher to ask the 


class. the class lies and says she did. 


Various students played the role of 


Claire, of other members of the class, 
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especially Dominic, and of the teacher. 
As the drama was acted out by dif- 
ferent groups and each presentation 
considered, the following solutions 
were worked out by the group: 


1. Put up an argument about throwing 

the spitball. 

Tell mother to come and see the 

principal. 

3- Fight with the boy who really threw 

the spitball. 

Take the blame. 

Keep the secret as to who threw it. 

Prove to the teacher that she didn’t 

throw it. 

7- Go to a different school as a result 
of the incident. 

8. Try to win the confidence of the 
class. 

9. Take the blame and get even later. 

10. Ask the teacher to change her seat. 


N 


LY > 


Here, indeed, were various ways that 
the problem could have been handled, 
but there was little agreement as to 
which way might be best. In order to 
find out where the class stood in re- 
gard to an appropriate solution and in 
order to help them see the effect of the 
various reactions on the people in- 
volved in the problem, the teacher 
then asked them to write answers to 
two questions: (1) How would you 
feel if you were Claire? and (2) How 
would you feel if you were a member 
of the group? The results were some- 
what startling in their implications for 
learning. Fifteen members of the group 
felt that Claire should try to prove that 
she didn’t throw the spitball, but ten 
felt that she should take the blame and 
do nothing about it. Four mentioned 
that she should take the blame, but 
never again pick up a piece of paper. 
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Students saw only aggressive action 
or passive acceptance as ways of meet- 
ing the problem. A frequent response 
was that Claire should prove that she 
could take it. Those who felt that she 
should try to prove she was not guilty 
nearly all attributed the incident to the 
fact that Claire wasn’t liked or added 
that she should move to another school 
or transfer to another class. Here, in- 
deed, is a further problem for a class to 
work with. How does one gain the 
good graces of the group? How does 
one prove he is a good sport without 
taking the blame for actions of others? 
How does one react to a bully? 

As to the feeling of the class, twelve 
thought that the class would feel funny 
or bad, but an equal number said that 
the class would feel good, because they 
didn’t like Claire anyway. Three took 
it for granted that Claire was new, as 
this is how new students are treated. 

These results in themselves formed 
a basis for further discussion of the 
conflicting values which troubled those 
students. What other ways could a 
new student be tried out? If half the 
group thought that Claire would feel 
unwanted, was it unkind of the group 
to expect Claire to “take it” in this 
manner? Such a discussion might be as 
effective in developing democratic be- 
havior as some more usual content. 

Often we try to teach a “correct” 
way of behaving in such situations 
without recognizing the various codes 
and conflicts which students must face 
for themselves before they can accept 
what we are trying to teach. The 


teacher who worked out these prob- 
lems step by step w ith the group has 
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reason to hope that changed behavior 
will result from such careful considera- 
tion of all factors involved. It must be 
recognized that this one discussion 
will not necessarily result in observable 
change, but that incident after incident 
worked through in this manner might 
offer genuine opportunity for achiev- 
ing basic behavior changes over a long 
period of time. 


A GLIMPSE AT OTHER 
STORIES 


We have used the Claire story and 
the Isobel story as a basis for describ- 
ing the use of these materials. Other 
stories have been developed to cover a 
wide range of teen-age situations and 
bring out an even wider range of con- 
cerns when they are used in class. 
Many of these concerns come as a 
distinct surprise to teachers whose 
view of life as an adult frequently fails 
to include matters of great moment to 
the adolescent. For example, there is 
the story of Vince: 


It was the first day of classes and 
Vince ambled into his new English room. 
He recognized the familiar calendar pic- 
tures over the blackboard and groaned 
aloud. Gosh, was he going to be stuck 
again? There might be worse teachers 
at West Lake High, but if so, Vince 
hadn’t heard any body go into details. 
He wondered if he could ask his adviser 
for a change i in program? 


One junior high school boy, who used 
functional rather than correct punctu- 
ation, finished the story in this way: 


She wasn’t very understanding and 
usually picks on him and bawls you out 
and because of no response and she gives 
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you a hard time and you get sick and 
tired of her and get angry and shoot 
your mouth off and the next thing you 
know she sends for your mother and you 
try to be nice but the teacher doesn’t 
seem to understand and you're just sick 
and tired of trying to get the teacher to 
understand you. And you try to under- 
stand the teacher’s viewpoint. 


The period before that final sentence 
may tell us that the boy had finished 
his writing at that point, but added the 
last sentence for fear, when it was all 
through, he had not made his point. 

Then there is the story of Annabelle: 


Annabelle faced her reflection in the 
mirror over the bathroom washbowl. 
It was a pretty face she saw—hazel 
eyes in an oval face and a shining stream 
of light brown hair. But it was not a 
happy face, she thought. 

Yet things were going well at school, 
especially now that she no longer had 
Miss Anderson for homeroom. And she 
had actually passed math! Also, she had 
at last acquired a real and attractive boy- 
friend. Yes, things at school were going 
all right. It was just the situation at home 
that had become hopeless. Everything 
was wrong! 


No psychologist could give a better 
picture of the confusion of adolescence 
than the students who wrote: 


Annabelle had a very nice mother and 
father, but all of a sudden something 
seemed to change in the whole family. 
She couldn’t go out with any of her 
friends. If she wanted to go to the movies 
she had to bring her younger sister Mary- 
anne. She really didn’t know what had 
brought this on. 

She just couldn’t get along with her 
mother. Her mother didn’t approve of 
her going out to dances and other affairs 
with a group of boys and girls. She also 
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didn’t approve of wearing lipstick. Some- 
times her mother told her to act her age, 
and other times she just told her to stop 
acting like an old lady. 


The story of Dodie touches an- 
other area of adolescent concern: 


Dodie leaned up against the door of 
her house, sheltered from the fine Spring 
drizzle. The air smelled fresh and all 
down the street the pavement shone clean 
and bright with rain. It was getting on 
to seven o'clock, and Dodie wished the 
gang would come down. She wondered 
would they, this kind of night. She 
shivered a little—it was still too early 
in the year for standing on the stoop in 
the rain, killing time. 

She felt low tonight. Her mother and 
sister had gone to Brooklyn—to see 
somebody’s sick aunt. Of all the reasons! 
And here, with an ev ening to kill, it had 
to rain. 

Dodie looked down the empty street. 
Even washed clean like this, she hated it. 
She hated the street, the house, the peo- 
ple, the neighborhood. 


Replies of students touched a wide 
range of problems in neighborhood re- 
lationships. 


This incident could have happened to 
Dodie, what happened to me, I went into 
a candy store and bought some cigarettes 
for my mother, I said to the owner, may 
I please have two packs of cigarettes? I 
didn’t know that anybody was watching 
me and all of a sudden! I heard a couple 
of girls say, well will you listen to her 
she must be a dude or ‘something. I felt 
that the earth would swallow me up. I 
felt so strange because I always said please 
for everything I wanted. Since that day 
I never liked my neighborhood and 
maybe this is what happened to Dodie. 


Perhaps Dodie hated the monotony of 
the block she lived on. Or perhaps it was 
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just the mood she was in. No it wasn’t 
that she always felt that way toward this 
neighborhood. Her mother and sister had 
gone and she had nothing to do. Above 
all it had rained. Many times a person 
gets dreary of the same block or the 
same four walls, or just doing the same 
thing every day. 


The house was so old as the hills and 
looked it. If they didn’t get the house 
painted the roof would cave in. They 
had four rooms for six people who lived 
there. The parents, the grandparents, and 
Dodie’s uncle who would never get mar- 
ried. Dodie slept with her mother and 
father in the bumpiest bed you had ever 
seen. The neighbors were all right if you 
like that kind. The youngest on the block 
was Dodie. They would yell at the smal- 
lest thing like ‘the day she broke the 
window. Dodie couldn’t sit down for a 
week. The neighborhood consisted of 
one bar, one police station, one store 
and five houses. 


It could be that when she goes out 
with a fellow all the neighbors talk about 
her when she does go out. Maybe she 
doesn’t like the house she lives in because 
the people who live in it don’t keep it 
clean and tidy. Dodie might even be a 
bad girl and ‘her friends and neighbors 
don’t like her that way. She might be 
just realizing that now, but her friends 
don’t want to give her a chance because 
it is too late. Maybe she is taking every- 
thing out on the rainy day when the 
streets are very lonely and ‘dingy. 


Another picture of student motiva- 
tion is found in the story of Robert, 
who had been named the outstanding 
boy in the school but was not happy 
about the honor. 


Robert felt so silly standing there so 
he went to his room and sat in his seat. 
He felt so sad that he didn’t know what 
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to do. His one and only wish was that 
he could have a dog and a new pair of 
shoes just for him. 

Robert didn’t want this reward. He 
knew he was good in everything, even 
ot the football reward, but he thought 
he deserved only the swimming award. 
He and his friend Tom had a tie in swim- 
ming. His swimming instructor told 
Robert to let Tom have the medal be- 
cause “you re getting plenty of other 
ones. You'll still get just as much credit 
on your mark.” Robert agreed. The next 
day when graduation came Tom ap- 
plauded the most. He thought Robert 

was a good sport. But deep inside, Robert 
wanted the other medal most, to brag 
over. He didn’t show it, but deep inside, 
how he wanted it! If he couldn’t have it, 
he didn’t want any other reward. 


It is hoped that these unfinished 
stories may assist teachers in reducing 
the threat which has commonly been 
associated with the classroom, and in 
establishing a permissive atmosphere in 
which students may examine and re- 
examine the problems which confront 
them as they develop their own set of 
operational values. 

The teachers working with the In- 
stitute also feel that these materials of- 
fer good support to the teacher who 
is assuming the task of group guidance 
in the secondary school. The materials 
are not foolproof. A teacher may abuse 
them in use, but they do have distinct 
values for meeting needs of the high 


gil 
school life-adjustment program. 

The beginning of this article em- 
phasized the fact that the classroom 
teacher is expected to assume increas- 
ing responsibility for the prevention of 
emotional disturbances among high 
school students. It is hoped that these 
stories developed by teachers working 
with the Institute may assist other 
teachers in approaching this task. They 
seem to have certain values for this 
purpose: 


1. These stories present situations 
rather than problems or answers to 
problems. The problems which are 
considered are developed by the group 
using the material. 

2. The stories do not represent an 
isolated testing device, but are designed 
to become part of a fluid and changing 
pattern of concerns of the particular 
group in which they are used. 

3. The stories present possibilities 
for helping the teacher combine the 
psychological method of inquiry in the 
field of interpersonal relationships with 
the psychological discoveries which 
form a part of his previous training. 

4. Because they present a teen-ager 
or group of teen-agers who have their 
own identity, the stories are less 
threatening to a group than the usual 
type of problem census or direct ques- 
tion. 

















William B. Featherstone, 1900-1951 


WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE, in his 
long but still too short life with us, 
endeared himself to our hearts and 
held before us an example of high pro- 
fessional service and devotion. 

His excellence as a student and his 
success as a school administrator early 
marked him for membership in the 
Teachers College family, and when 
new leadership was needed in the field 
of special education we turned to him. 
To lead this field of special education 
required special talents—special sym- 
pathy to the needs of handicapped and 
underprivileged children and youth, 
special diplomacy in dealing w ith di- 
verse and often rival public and private 
institutions, special tact in reconciling 

is always a matter of sadness to 


“ 
I lose a colleague and a friend. It is 
doubly so when one is taken in mid- 
career, with indications pointing to 
achievements ahead which promise to 
surpass those realized in an already dis- 
tinguished career. 

William B. Featherstone was ap- 
pointed to the faculty of — 
College in 1935. Thus, his work 1 
Teachers College extends just lenent 
a decade and a half, His achievements 
during this period are noteworthy, for 
he not only attained a position of rec- 
ognized leadership i in his field but also 
assumed with high effectiveness im- 
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conflicting philosophies and interests, 
special divination of the future in a 
rapidly changing field. All these special 
talents were miraculously combined in 
our effective and kindly colleague who 
has been taken from us. 

We must go on without him. May 
his memory keep green. May his ex- 
ample guide our steps. May his big 
heart keep warm within us his spirit of 
service and charity. We thank God 
for sparing him to us for this all too 
brief period. May we continue his 
work in his way with even greater 
drive and devotion. 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 
President of Teachers College 


portant administrative responsibilities 
in Teachers College, and made an out- 
standing record as an officer in the 
Army during the second World War. 
Before coming to Teachers College 
Professor Featherstone had achieved a 
fine background of practical experi- 
ence which contributed greatly over 
the years to his “down-to- earth” treat- 
ment of educational problems. He had 
had experience as a high school teacher, 
a principal, and a superintendent in 
Wyoming, and as a curriculum direc- 
tor in the city of Los Angeles. 
Professor Featherstone possessed a 
rare combination of characteristics that 








WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE 
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WILLIAM B. FEATHERSTONE §13 


made him highly respected among his 
colleagues and enabled him to give 
much to the fields in which he s 
cialized. He had a tough intellectual 
quality that would not tolerate shoddy 
or illogical work. Many a colleague 
and student will remember him as he 
relentlessly pursued a line of analysis 
in class or seminar. He was keenly 
aware of the practical conditions un- 
der which educational programs must 
operate. Again and again he brought 
educational theory into proper focus 
by projecting these operational set- 
tings. He was a worker who got things 
done. It was never his practice to for- 
mulate plans which he did not ex- 
pect to help carry out; when there 
was a job to be done he could alw ays 
be counted on to do his share. 

It is rare for a professional career 
to have two major foci; yet this was 
the case with Professor Featherstone. 
From the time of his graduate work 
throughout his career he worked in 
the fields of the secondary curriculum 
and special education. His doctoral dis- 
sertation dealt with special education; 
his first position following completion 
of the doctorate was in secondary cur- 
riculum. At Teachers College his as- 
signment has been as Head of the De- 
partment of Special Education and as 
amember of the Department of Cur- 
riculum and Teaching. 

In the extended list of publications 
by Professor Featherstone, two in par- 
ticular stand out. One is a monograph 
published first in 1941 and recently 
revised, Teaching the Slow Learner. 
The other is a book published in 1950, 


A Functional Curriculum for Youth. 
The first of these has been used by 
many thousands of educational work- 
ers and the second is of such quality 
that it also should have a wide influ- 
ence. His penetrating analysis in this 
later work of the function of the 
school and the role of subjects in the 
curriculum should prove of unusual 
value to curriculum workers. 

But it tells only a part of the story 
to mention his professional achieve- 
ments, for Bill Featherstone, as he was 
known by his host of friends, was most 
warmly regarded by all with whom 
he worked. He possessed a kindly spirit 
that shone through all he did and en- 
deared him to colleagues and students. 

Professor Featherstone served in the 
Army of the United States from 1942 
to 1946. He was assigned to the School 
of Military Government at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia in 1943, where his 
work was so outstanding that he was 
retained on the staff of the school. For 
his work on the staff he was awarded 
a commendation by the Commandant, 
Brigadier General C. W. Wickersham. 
Following his work at the University 
of Virginia he was assigned overseas 
to the staff of General Mark Clark, 
first serving in Italy and later in Aus- 
tria. His assignment in Austria was as 
Chief, Education Division, Austrian 
Planning Unit, Supreme Headquarters, 
Allied Expeditionary Forces. For his 
work in this capacity he was awarded 
the Legion of Merit. The citation indi- 

cates how the sterling qualities we 
know he possessed served our war 
effort. 
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Lieutenant Colonel William B. 
Featherstone, . .., Adjutant General’s 
Department, Army of the United 
States, for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of out- 
standing services as Chief, Education 
Division, Austrian Planning Unit, 
Supreme Headquarters, Allied Ex- 
peditionary Forces . . . Lieutenant 
Colonel Featherstone, through his 
great intelligence, aggressiveness and 
outstanding technical knowledge 
performed his varied and complex 
duties in a brilliant manner. His en- 
couragement, sound advice and tire- 
less efforts contributed greatly to 
the reestablishment of the Austrian 
educational system, reflecting the 
highest credit upon him and the 
armed forces of the United States. ... 


He was further honored in Austria 
by having conferred upon him Hon- 
orary Membership in the University 
of Vienna. The record of the proceed- 
ings of that occasion indicates the ap- 
preciation of Austrian educators for 
the effective and considerate way in 
which he conducted the affairs of Mili- 
tary Government connected with edu- 
cation. 

In Professor Featherstone’s passing 
we have suffered a great loss at Teach- 
ers College, as has American education 
generally. We shall miss him in our 
midst. We grieve his untimely death. 


Ho tus L. Caswey 
Dean of Teachers College 
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AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


URING the past twenty years important 
Dochanges have occurred in our secondary 
schools. Early in the 1930’s the Committee 
on Orientation of Secondary Education, un- 
der the leadership of Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs, defined the philosophy and purposes 
of secondary education in a way that gave 
new directions to the work of our schools. 
A second committee, formed within the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals and with Professor Will French 
as chairman, has done much valuable work 
in promoting improved practices in our 
high schools. Recently, the program of Life 
Adjustment Education, under the leadership 
of Dr. Dan Hull, has given further impetus 
to the development of a different and better 
kind of secondary school. 

The kind of school our present-day 
American society requires is clearly indi- 
cated in this book. It is a school that will 
serve all normal adolescents, providing for 
all a broad and vital program of general 
education and for each those guidance 
services, extracurricular experiences and 
curriculum opportunities which will best 
1 eet their individual needs for vocational 
preparation and cultural growth. It is a 
school that will operate on the principle 
that the sensible to prepare young 
people for life is to teach them directly 
how to solve the problems they will en- 
counter in normal living. It is a school that 
draws strength from the close ties it has 
with the community it serves, and in turn 
enriches the life of the community by im- 

*By Will French, J. Dan Hull, and B. L. 
Dodds. Published by Rinehart & Company, Inc., 
1951. 


way 
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proving the quality of living of the people. 

This book, a basic text for the preparation 
of principals, shows in some detail what 
kind of person the principal of such a 
school needs to be, what his duties will be, 
how his work will be related to that of 
other educational workers, what services he 
will seek to develop in his school, what 
problems he will encounter, what principles 
are most likely to lead to success, and how 
public support for an improved educational 
program can be obtained. The young prin- 
cipal will find in it a blueprint of the kind 
of school he ought to build. The experienced 
principal will find a wealth of suggestions 
for improvements he can make in his school. 

The book provides as much and as 
good material concerning the mechanics of 
secondary school administration as is found 
in other standard texts in the field. In addi- 
tion it makes several contributions in areas 
which have been less adequately dealt with 
by other authors. The function of admini- 
stration and the relation of secondary- 
school administration to other types of ad- 
ministration are well, though briefly, dis- 
cussed. The problems of relationship be- 
tween local, state, and national educational 
authorities and with other youth-serving 
organizations are helpfully treated. A 
chapter on the scheduling of unconventional 
curriculum patterns shows how greater 
flexibility in the school’s program can be 
achieved. The importance of lay participa- 
tion in educational planning, and means for 
obtaining widespread and intelligent support 
for the schools are fully considered. 
Throughout the book the authors have em- 
phasized the fact that in organization, in 
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administration, and in instruction the school 
should be purpose-centered, with clear and 
definite relationships between the purposes 
that are sought and the educational arrange- 
ments that are made. Finally, the authors 
have been more successful than most in 
presenting a democratic philosophy of edu- 
cation and in showing explicitly how this 


philosophy should govern the daily func. 
tioning of the school in all of its aspects, 
The book is a substantial and needed con- 
tribution to the literature of secondary 
school administration. 
Howarp G. SPALpING 
Principal A. B. Davis High School 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
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Doctor of Education Project Reports 











BeNJAMIN C. Wixtis. A Mid-Century 
View of Staffing a City School Sys- 


tem.* 


This report deals with some of the prin- 
ciples and practices operative in the area 
of staff policies and with some of the dan- 
ger signs to which administrators should be 
alert. It centers on policy related to the 
professional staff, excluding from all con- 
siderations the Civil Service personnel, 
which comprises clerical, custodial, and 
cafeteria employees. These employees are 
simply selected from the top of Civil Serv- 
ice lists produced by the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission. It might be said in pass- 
ing, however, that what is good personnel 
administration for the professional staff is 
probably good personnel administration for 
all other employees. 

As we talk about staffing, we are looking 
for people who can be up to date in the 
utilization of those things which are known 
to be true about the processes of learning 
and growth and those things which mag- 
nify tremendously the power of a teacher. 

As we consider the fact that we have 
broader objectives of education than for- 
merly, that we exist in a world demanding 
far more critical judgment, that we live in 
a type of local organization that makes the 
solving of local problems much more dif- 
ficult, and that the responsibilities of the 

*The manuscripts of the Doctor of Educa- 
tion Project Reports reviewed in The Record 
are on file in the Library of Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Because of space limitations it is not possible 
to publish here the digests of all the Reports. 
Those included, however, represent a variety 
of areas. A complete list of authors and titles 


of the Reports is published annually in the 
March issue of The Record. 
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board of education have been magnified, 
we realize that we must have a staff who 
can meet the challenges and the opportun- 
ities of their times. That staff, we feel, is 
much more likely to meet the situation 
satisfactorily if it is a staff of high morale 
with a strong sense of teamwork. 

In these mid-century years decisions will 
be made that will influence the nature of the 
school staff for the next twenty-five years. 
This project will attempt to expand this 
concept by drawing upon the factors as 
they exist in the City of Yonkers. 

The morale effect of every appointment 
is important. Promotion “from within” gives 
the opportunity to recognize able staff peo- 
ple and gives them an opportunity to flower. 
On the other hand this method of promo- 
tion sometimes leads to internal jealousies. 

Those under the immediate supervision 
of the administrator are, of course, known 
better to him than those from another sys- 
tem. This is an argument for the promo- 
tion of leadership from within the system. 
It would seem wise for the school admin- 
istrator to follow the policy of the Supreme 
Court justices, who, when they see the 
precedents going too far one way, weight 
their decisions slightly in the other direc- 
tion, 

It must be reiterated here that in the 
making of promotions, politics should be 
kept out of the picture. The entire process 
must be conducted openly and democrati- 
cally. 

Two areas are suggested as being reward- 
ing in dealing with teacher maladjustment. 
The first area to which attention should 
be given is securing proper orientation of 
the teacher early in his experience in the 
system. Teacher orientation should be de- 
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liberately planned, with the objective of 
making him not only part of his school 
team but also part of his community. Class- 
room supervision in the early years of 
teaching is, in the author’s opinion, neces- 
sary for desirable teacher growth at this 
early stage. 

The second area for concern of the ad- 
ministrator is the transferring of people 
from one setting to another to the end that 
the teacher can reach his optimum produc- 
tivity. 

If due prudence is exercised in the employ- 
ment of teachers in the first place, there will 
be relatively few cases where it is absolutely 
necessary to drop a teacher. Most teachers 
not performing at their best in their pres- 
ent assignments will perform better in 
more suitable assignments. One of the chief 
functions of a superintendent is knowing 
what contribution, under what circum- 
stances, each teacher can make to his school 
system. 


N 


Tuetis Buckxiwn. A Guide for Health 
Teaching in Hawaii’s Public Schools.* 


The purposes of this project are to select 
experiences and learnings appropriate for 
meeting the health needs and interests of 
pupils in Grades I-XII in Hawaii’s public 
schools, to organize these activities and 
learnings into a guide for teacher use, and 
to suggest ways of utilizing the guide. 

Thorough studies made by competent 
community groups in Hawaii and by recog- 
nized mainland educators reveal the need 
for a guide to health teaching which is 
especially adapted to Hawaii’s uniqueness 
in geographical location and racial composi- 
tion. Mainland guides contain much irrele- 
vant health material and either omit or do 
not emphasize material pertinent to Hawaii’s 
real health needs. 

A review of the present Territorial health 
program reveals that it consists entirely of 
special services. A similar review of the 
past and present health curriculum at 


Teachers College, University of Hawaii, re- 
veals that it is inadequate to meet the health 
needs of Hawaii’s teachers and pupils. This 
project, therefore, was limited to the teach- 
ing aspects of health. 

A study was made of the health problems 
of the Islands, and a compilation made of 
recommendations on record for the im- 
provement or solving of these problems, 
From these the health learnings were ar- 
ranged according to age groups—six., 
seven- and eight-year-olds in group one; 
nine-, ten- and eleven-year-olds in group 
two; and the adolescents in group three. 

The health learnings of the first group 
are based upon the need of the child of that 
age to establish habits of health, and to 
adjust to the school routine, the teacher 
and other children. Those of the second 
groups are based upon the child’s interest in 
things mechanical, and upon his widening 
interest in the community, nation and 
world. The learnings of group three are 
based upon the adolescent’s interest in self, 
growth, and family life. 

One chapter in the project report makes 
suggestions for effectively utilizing the 
guide. A period of experimentation is sug- 
gested before the guide is used in either 
pre-service or in-service education for 
teachers. Once the guide has been evaluated 
after experimentation, suggestions are made 
for utilizing it in workshops, University 
classes, and institutes. 

Another chapter is addressed to Hawaii's 
teachers. Here are explained the purposes 
of the guide, the need for it, and how it 
can be effectively used. Suggestions are 
made for determining pupil needs and in- 
terests, unit construction, and the evalua- 
tion of learning experiences. 

Throughout the project report it is em- 
phasized that the guide is not a course of 
study, is not the final answer to the ques- 
tion of health teaching in the curriculum. 
Rather, it is repeated that the guide is in- 
tended for teachers’ use in preparing them- 
selves to participate in the eventual co- 
operative curriculum study in health. 
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Epwarp L. HAWTHORNE. 
for the Small College.* 


The major purpose of this study was to 
assist those who must plan and execute a 

rogram of fund raising in small privately 
controlled colleges enrolling from 500 to 
1,500 students. Four programs utilized in suc- 
cessful college and university fund raising 
are generalized with the small college fully 
in mind. Examples of successful practices are 
given in appropriate places. In view of the 
fact that local situations differ, adaptation 
is quite necessary. 

The materials and methods employed in 
this project are as follows: (1) a review of 
published literature, (2) a study of source 
materials in private files, (3) practical exper- 
ience in university fund raising, and (4) a 
field survey of fund- raising practices in six 
small] colleges. The study is organized into 
five chapters, the first of which is intro- 
ductory. 

Chapter II, on fund raising and fiscal 
policy, provides an interpretation of the de- 
clining trends of philanthropic support. 
Changing economic conditions warrant a 
re-examination of the policies of financial 
support for endowed colleges. The com- 
petitive position of the small college indi- 
cates that the broader base of support in 


Fund Raising 


the general public has been of greater sig- 
nificance to universities. A future policy of 
cooperation among colleges in federated 
appeals is suggested. 

Chapter III is an examination of the po- 
tential sources of philanthropic benefactions 
from foundations, charitable trusts, corpo- 
rations, and individuals. Grants from foun- 
dations and corporations are generally made 
to universities. Individuals who become ef- 
fectively motivated toward philanthropy 
during their lifetime are the greatest poten- 
tial sources of gifts and bequests. The eco- 
nomic resources available for gifts from 
annual income are tremendous. Great pri- 
vate accumulations of wealth exist, and be- 
quests to colleges are tax-exempt. 

A definite master plan of fund raising 


must be evolved and provision made for 
flexibility in the execution of the develop- 
ment and public relations program. This 
requires an investment of time as well as 
money. Formulation of the basic case for 
the college in its area of service is funda- 
mental. The time required to get a con- 
tinuous development program under way 
ranges from three to five years. 

The long-range development program 
usually includes special projects, annual giv- 
ing for alumni and friends, and a plan to 
obtain bequests. Many friends must be 
enlisted in volunteer service on behalf of 
the college. A plan designed to cultivate 
benefactors is necessary. Present friends of 
the college can become ambassadors of 
good will charged with the responsibility 
of seeking philanthropic support. 


NM OM 


EarL FRANKLIN TeLscHow. The Role 
of the Leader in Nondirective Group 
Psychotherapy.* 


This research was designed to investigate 
the role of the leader in nondirective group 
psychotherapy. Hypotheses were tested 
concerning the quantity and quality of 
leader participation as related to particular 
patterns of member behavior. 

Subjects were chosen for the three groups 
in this study from the graduate student 
body of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Each of the fifty-seven group ses- 
sions was electrically recorded and verbatim 
typescripts were prepared to analyze the 
verbal behavior of the leaders as they in- 
teracted with the members. The therapy 
protocols were subjected to category analy- 
sis in an attempt to quantify and adequately 
define the responses of both leaders and 
members. Independent judges were em- 
ployed to test the reliability of the cate- 
gorizing system. 

The Rorschach examination, incomplete 
sentences test, and self-rating scale were 
administered to the subjects before and 
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after therapy in an effort to verify the 
clinical judgment of the three group lead- 
ers concerning the initial adjustment of the 
members and the extent to which they 
seemed to profit from the experience. 

Frequencies of particular kinds of leader 
response directed toward each member, as 
well as client responses immediately follow- 
ing leader techniques, were tabulated. The 
resulting data were subjected to statistical 
analysis in order that hypotheses might be 
tested. 

The results of this study may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows: (a) Simple ac- 
ceptance, restatement of content, and clari- 
fication of feeling accounted for over 75 
per cent of all group leader responses in 
each of the three groups studied. (b) Ap- 
proximately 98 per cent of all group leader 
responses seem clearly nondirective in na- 
ture. (c) There is no apparent relationship 
between the initial adjustment of a group 
member and the extent of group leader in- 
teraction with that member. (d) Group 
leaders tend to interact most with those 
members who are most active in each of 
the groups. (e) Discordant member be- 
havior tends to vary inversely with the ex- 
tent of group leader participation. (f) No 
significant difference was found between the 
two improved groups in the extent of leader 
interaction. (g) A greater proportion of 
restatement of content responses was di- 
rected toward the most improved group. 
(hb) Simple acceptance and pause were usu- 
ally followed by a greater proportion of 
client release units than restatement of 
content or clarification of feeling. (¢) Mem- 
bers who gained most from the experience 
were usually among those with whom the 
group leaders reported ease in applying 
nondirective techniques. (j7) Those members 
with whom the leaders reported feeling 
most comfortable were later judged to 
have profited most. (&) Leaders reported 
members who had gained most from ther- 
apy as those thought to like them (the 
leaders) best. 
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Mitprep L. Monrtac. 
Nursing Technicians.* 


Education of 


The main purpose of this study has been 
to plan an educational program for the 
nurse with predominantly technical fune- 
tions and to propose a program for the 
preparation of professional nurse person- 
nel for faculty positions in these programs, 
Four major assumptions formed the basis 
of the study. These assumptions are: (1) 
that it is possible to consider the functions 
of nursing as being on a continuum or as 
having a spectrum range; (2) that these 
functions can be differentiated sufficiently 
to plan educational programs accordingly; 
(3) that it is economically desirable to es- 
tablish such programs in appropriate edu- 
cational institutions; (4) that aides can be 
taught on the job, and nurses with profes- 
sional functions can and should be prepared 
in universities and colleges. 

The needs of society for nursing serv- 
ice are reviewed. The conclusions reached 
are that the demands for nursing service 
are increasing both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively; that the functions of nursing are 
changing and becoming more complex; that 
the needs of the people for nursing service 
are not being met. 

The facts concerning the present status 
of registered nurse and practical nurse 
schools are reviewed. There is considerable 
evidence to support the conclusion that 
neither school is preparing its students ef- 
fectively to meet the demands made upon 
them. If nurses with professional prepara- 
tion, received in a university or college, 
will be responsible for the complex func- 
tions of nursing, trained on 

functions 
for the nurse and physician, then there is 
no specific provision for the large 
mediate group of functions. 

A new worker with predominantly tech- 


and the aide, 


the job, will perform assisting 


inter- 
nical functions and preparation, to be called 


nursing technician, is proposed. Economi- 
cally, 


the nursing technician is desirable for 
) the period of prep- 


two major reasons: (1 
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aration is shorter and less costly; (2) the 
compensation required by the worker is 
correspondingly less. 

The establishment of programs for nurs- 
ing technicians in community or junior col- 
leges and technical institutes is proposed. 
The curriculum proposed is two academic 
years in length with general and technical 
education integrated. The program should 
lead to the associate degree and make the 
graduate eligible for licensure. 

Professional nurses will be required for 
the administration of the programs and 
for teaching the courses in nursing. Simul- 
taneously with the establishment of pro- 
grams for nursing technicians there will 
need to be set up educational programs for 
the preparation of professional nurses who 
wish to qualify for the administration of 
and teaching in these programs. Experimen- 
tation is essential in both the program for 
nursing technicians and the program for 
preparation of educational personnel. 


N KS 


Harvey Hatt. How Would You Have 
Handled It? A Case Book for Personnel 
Students.* 


This project is simply a compilation, in 
narrative form, of thirty-six situations in- 
volving moments of crisis and decision in 
the lives of students and school staff work- 

The purpose is to present in as interest- 
ing, stimulating, and varied a manner as pos- 
sible material which will provoke discussion 
in a class in student personnel administration 
or guidance. It is primarily designed for 
students who are relatively inexperienced 
in this field, and for use in classes whose 
members come from diverse backgrounds. 
The introduction contains a summary of the 
principal problems which are raised in the 
various case narratives. 

Each series of twelve cases is preceded 
by a brief description of the school in 
which the situations arise. The purpose here 
is to sketch in enough about the type of 
school, its students, its curriculum, and its 
personnel staff to give a satisfactory setting 


§21 
for the cases to follow. This method has 
permitted the elimination of repetition of 
purely expository material. The first school 
described is a large union high school, and 
twelve situations arising here are presented; 
the second school is a small two-year col- 
lege; the third school is a large university. 

The first step in the procedure involved 
listing some of the vital and recurring prob- 
lems encountered over some twenty years 
of experience in various kinds of personnel 
jobs. The next task consisted of the writing 
of incidents, all based on experience, which 
would make these problems become mat- 
ters of live, human concern to readers. 

Most of the situations are strictly stu- 
dents’ problems which they bring to coun- 
selors: a boy struggles with his conscience 
over the draft; another is a perennial class- 
cutter; a third is a veteran, trying to sup- 
port a family and go to school; still another 
has spent several years in a hospital and 
cannot adjust to the society of his fellows 
when he returns to school. Some of the 
problems are more administrative in nature: 
What can or should a dean do about the 
formation of selective fraternities if he be- 
lieves them undesirable? Should he ever 
reverse a carefully considered decision of a 
student council? How should roommates be 
assigned in a dormitory? Still other prob- 
lems concern interstaff relations: How is 
the counselor to deal with a very tempera- 
mental teacher who is involved in a stu- 
dent problem? 

No conclusions are formulated. The pur- 
pose is to present in dramatic and realistic 
form some typical problems which con- 
front counselors, deans of men, deans of 
women, registrars, and admissions officers. 

nf of 
Everett Ayers Dakan. Changes in 

Concept of Self and of Partner for 

Married Couples in Nondirective 

Group Therapy.* 

The purpose of the 
investigate 


research was to 
changes in the interpersonal 


perception of married couples undergo- 
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ing nondirective group therapy, and to 
explore methods which might lay the 
groundwork for more extensive investiga- 
tion. 

Eight subjects were selected. Husbands 
and wives were not in the same group. At 
the beginning and end of therapy, subjects 
rated self, partner, and expected rating of 
self from partner on a self-rating scale and 
the Allport-Vernon Scale of Values. Direc- 
tion of change, and discrepancies, between 
pre- and post-therapy tests were evaluated. 

There were twenty-four meetings in 
thirteen weeks. Meetings were recorded. 
For purposes of content analysis, feeling 
units were defined as the smallest segments 
of verbal behavior to which categories and 
locations could be assigned. Feeling cate- 
gories were rejection, acceptance, ambiva- 
lence, doubt or confusion, understanding, 
and miscellaneous. Areas of location were 
self, partner, marriage situation, group, and 
others. The factors of low feeling-category 
reliability, lack of control over couples in 
discussing ratings, small changes for some 
subjects on tests and content analysis, and 
the small number of subjects preclude ab- 
solute generalizations. It is not known to 
what extent changes occurred by chance. 
The findings suggest hypotheses for further 
research. 

For six of eight subjects, the range of self 
and partner ratings was unique for each 
member of the couple. For seven of eight 
subjects, the direction of change between 
pre- and post-therapy ratings was the same 
for self and partner. These findings suggest 
that partner concept is related to, and re- 
mains close to, self concept. 

The near-correct perception between 
partners on the Allport-Vernon Scale of 
Values (within four points on a value area) 
increased from thirty-three to forty-seven, 
and the discrepancy between scores de- 
creased from 660 to 548, both factors sug- 
gesting increased awareness of husband-wife 
values. 

Self reference increased and partner ref- 
erence decreased, suggesting that early ori- 


entation in therapy was toward the mar- 
riage and partner. As therapy proceeded 
there was greater self-involvement relating 
to general adjustment. 

Feelings of rejection about self and part- 
ner increased until about mid-therapy and 
then decreased. This suggests that the sub- 
jects experienced increased freedom in ex- 
pressing negative feelings, clarified these 
feelings, and expressed more positive ones, 
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Dwicut Bentert. Teaching Journalism 
by Audio-Visual Methods 

This project is a study of applications of 
audio-visual method to the teaching of 
journalism. 

It attempts to show through analysis of 
principles, survey of current usages, and 
concrete illustration some of the oppor- 
tunities for the utilization of motion pic- 
tures, slides, filmstrips, the opaque projector 
and materials, radio, the recorder, and tele- 
vision in the journalism classroom. 

The project falls into four divisions: 

1. An examination is made of claims for 
audio-visual method as an effective addition 
to over-all teaching procedure. Principles 
underlying multi-sensory teaching practices 
are reviewed, qualities which contribute to 
speed, quality, and permanence of learning 
are analyzed, and a proposition is stated as 
to their probable potentialities for editorial 
journalism instruction. 

2. A survey is conducted of current uses 
of audio-visual devices in the 34 schools and 
departments of journalism accredited by the 
American Council on Education for Jour- 
nalism. A questionnaire was sent to 406 in- 
structors at these institutions asking, in 
effect: Do you use audio-visual devices in 
any of your courses? Which do you use? 
In what courses? How many class periods 
do you use in each course. Which of the 
devices (and materials) have you found in- 
structionally most effective? Each instruc- 
tor was asked, also, to report what audio- 


visual equipment is available to him; whether 
he has access to projection rooms; and, if he 
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does not use audio-visual devices in his 
teaching, why not? Replies were received 
from 240 instructors, of whom 144 reported 
they are using audio-visual devices of at least 
one kind in at least one course. Frequency 
of use of these devices, all kinds totaled, 
averaged 2.8 times per quarter, or 3.7 times 
per semester per course. 

3. Several chapters, each devoted to a 
different audio-visual device, present illus- 
trative scripts, slides, filmstrips, flat materials 
for opaque projection, radio programs, re- 
cordings, and television programs, to show 
the nature of materials available for instruc- 
tional use. These chapters include a number 
of sample teaching units. 

4. It is concluded that possibilities for 
audio-visual method in journalism should be 
explored in a systematic way. Responsibility 
begins with the individual teacher and ex- 
tends to the individual school or department 
of journalism, then on a broader scale to 
the American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. This latter group, through its 
audio-visual committee, should undertake 
a six-point program in which the committee 
itself is expanded to include expert counsel 
and assistance; a master plan is formulated 
which examines needs and objectives and 
charts an over-all procedure; increased utili- 
zation of available materials is stimulated 
through an educational program; teacher 
and institutional production of materials 1s 
encouraged; a program of commercially pre- 
pared materials is organized in cooperation 
with manufacturers; centers of materials and 
a system of exchange are established. 


MON 


Orvat L. Puitiips. A Proposed Pro- 
gram for the Training of Mathematics 
Teachers for the Public Secondary 
Schools of Mississippi.* 

The purpose of this study is to indicate 
the status of the mathematics teachers in the 


523 
public high schools of Mississippi with ref- 
erence to official Mississippi certification 
standards, and their qualifications with re- 
gard to pre-service and in-service training 
as compared with mathematics teachers’ 
qualifications in the rest of the country. 
This involves the determination of prelim- 
inary and subsequent training, experience 
and salary, the types of certificates held, 
and the sources of supply of a representa- 
tive sampling of the mathematics teachers 
in Mississippi. Interpretations and implica- 
tions based upon these findings will be the 
foundation for proposing a new program. 
The new program should result in improve- 
ment in qualifications and should raise the 
quality of mathematics instruction in the 
public high schools of the state. 

The study relates itself to the preparation 
of public secondary school mathematics 
teachers, and does not consider the char- 
acter of the specific instruction in mathe- 
matics in the public secondary schools of 
Mississippi as it affects the training of the 
teacher. However, the kind of instruction in 
mathematics, as it affects what the teacher 
must know, will be considered. 

Mathematics has a justifiable place in the 
high school curriculum. If properly taught 
and enriched, it has the possibility of pro- 
viding a type of cultural training which is 
essential to every individual. To provide the 
kind of mathematics courses needed by 
Mississippi public high school pupils, certain 
changes are suggested in (a) the training 
courses offered student teachers by Missis- 
sippi teacher-training institutions, and (b) 
the Department of Education’s certification 
standards. 

Not only must requirements be changed, 
but emphases must be radically shifted. The 
mathematics teacher must be trained and 
selected for the teaching of mathematics 
that is comprehensive, fluid, and adapted to 
the needs of pupils living in Mississippi. 
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Office of the President 


Dr. William F. Russell recently announced 
the following faculty promotions at Teach- 
ers College: 


From associate professor to professor of 
education—Gertrude P. Driscoll; from as- 
sistant professor to associate professor of 
physical education—Marjorie Hillas; from 
assistant professor to associate professor of 
education—Arthur W. Foshay, Norton L. 
Beach, and Felix J. McCormick. 


From instructor to assistant professor of 
education—Anne S. McKillop, E. Edmund 
Reutter, Lawrence A. Cremin, and Sloan 
Wayland. 


Leaves of absence during the 1951-52 
academic year were granted as follows: 
Winter Session—Professor Hubert M. 
Evans; Spring Session—Professors Natalie 
K. Fitch, Edwin Ziegfeld, Donald Super, 
Alice M. Miel, and Harry A. Scott; for the 
academic year—Professor Gordon N. Mac- 
kenzie. 


Office of the Dean 


Dean Hollis L. Caswell took a field trip 
recently to several northwestern and cen- 
tral colleges and universities to observe 
new developments and techniques in their 
programs. 

The trip, which lasted from April 21 
to May 4, took him to Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Indiana University, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Fort Hays Kansas State 
College, the University of Nebraska, Ne- 
braska State Teachers College, and the State 
University of Iowa. 
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Division | 
Foundations of Education 


SOCIAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
FOUNDATIONS 


Two new assistant professors of education 
have been appointed to the faculty of the 
department. They are Drs. Lawrence A, 
Cremin and Sloan Wayland. Dr. Cremin 
will specialize in historical foundations of 
education. His dissertation, The American 
Common School: An Historic Conception, 
was published recently by the Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College as one of 
the first of its new series, Teachers College 
Studies in Education. Dr. Wayland, whose 
dissertation, entitled Social Patterns of 
Farming, has been published by the Colum- 
bia University Seminar on Rural Life, will 
teach in social foundations, with special em- 
phasis on school-community relations. Both 
appointees have been instructors in the 
department. 


CotumBiA University has chosen Professor 
John L. Childs to receive the Butler Medal, 
awarded at commencement each year to an 
alumnus for outstanding achievement in the 
fields of education and philosophy. 


From May 14 to June 1, Professor Robert 
King Hall will represent Teachers College 
at the 4gooth anniversary of the founding of 
the University of San Marcos, in Lima, 
Peru. San Marcos is the oldest university 
in this hemisphere. 


Proressor Goodwin Watson addressed a 
meeting of the Eastern Sociological Society 
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at Yale University on April 1, his topic being 
“Changing Prejudices.” At Vassar College 
on April 18 he talked on “International 
Relations in Psychological Perspective.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Tue sixth semiannual convention of the 
Intercollegiate Psychology Association was 
held on April 28 at Teachers College. A 
symposium on child therapy and guidance 
was the main event. 


Division II 
Administration and Guidance 


EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


Proressor Frank Cyr is the director of a 
study on the changing status of the district 
superintendency in New York State. The 
study is affiliated with the Cooperative Pro- 
gram in Educational Administration. Con- 
tributing to the study are Professor Lorne 
Woollatt and Dr. Allen Felix, both of 
whom are associated with the Institute of 
Administrative Research. The group has 
developed a manual, Rural Leadership and 
Service, for the analysis of the district super- 
intendency. It will be used as the basis for 
intervisitation of district superintendents in 
rural New York. 


Proressor Paul L. Essert is acting as consult- 
ant to the Buffalo Survey of Education 
being conducted by the New York State 
Department of Education. He is especially 
concerned with surveying the adult edu- 
cation program in that city. 


In June the American Book Company will 
publish Elementary School Administration 
and Supervision, written by Professors 


Harold J. McNally and Willard S. Elsbree. 


Proressor John K. Norton attended the 
meetings of the 1952 Yearbook Commission 
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of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators on May 3, 4, and 5. 


Emeritus Professor of Education, Thomas 
H. Briggs delivered the Sachs Lectures for 
1950-51 at the College on April 10, 11, and 
12. A pioneer in the development of mod- 
ern secondary education in the United 
States, he spoke on “The Secondary School 
Curriculum: Yesterday, Today and To- 
morow.” These lectures are made possible 
by the Julius and Rosa Sachs Endowment 
Fund at the College, and are held primarily 
for the promotion of scholarly efficiency in 
the training of American secondary school 
teachers. The series started in 1929. 

In his April 11 speech Dr. Briggs re- 
marked: “There is nothing of importance in 
education that cannot be expressed in words 
of one syllable. I respect simplicity; I sus- 
pect pendecasyllabic ponderousness.” The 
April 1951 Teachers College Record pre- 
sents the lectures in full. 


Creative Leadership of Adult Education, by 
Professor Paul L. Essert, will be published 
by Prentice-Hall in June. 


Proressor Williard S. Elsbree is simulta- 
neously serving as consultant to a teacher 
certification group in Wilmington, Del., a 
salary committee from Great Neck, N. Y., 
and the Philadelphia Suburban School 
Council on Teacher Load Study. 


How to use more efficiently the internship 
as field experience for future school admin- 
istrators was planned at a conference spon- 
sored by the Cooperative Program in Edu- 
cational Administration on April 16 and 17. 
It was attended by representatives of twelve 
of the seventeen Middle Atlantic universities 
cooperating with the program. 


GUIDANCE 


A committee of women has been formed 
to plan for a national conference on 
woman’s role in the defense decade. Pro- 
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fessor Esther Lloyd-Jones is a member of 
the committee, which was formed at the 
invitation of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 


Proressor Kenneth F. Herrold has recently 
been appointed to the executive editorial 
board of the Journal of Social Issues, the 
organ of the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Studies. 


Lake George, Indiana, will be the scene of 
a fall workshop for Student Personnel Ad- 
ministrators, at which Professor Herrold 
will act as consultant-coordinator. 


A third edition of An Introduction to Child 
Study, by Professor Ruth Strang, has just 
been published by The Macmillan Company. 
In The Gifted Child, (D. C. Heath) Pro- 
fessor Strang contributed several chapters 
on the mental hygiene of gifted children 
and on the teaching of these children; a 
chapter on personnel work to the 1951 
Yearbook on Graduate Study of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education; 
and five chapters on group activities in C. 
Gilbert Wrenn’s Student Personnel Work 
in College. 


In June J. B. Lippincott will publish the 
fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of Pro- 
fessor Harry D. Kitson’s How To Use 
Your Mind. 


Proressor Lloyd-Jones has been appointed 
as special consultant to the Chief of Staff, 
U.S. Air Force. 


Division III 
Instruction 


CURRICULUM AND TEACHING 


At the opening on May 4 of the Southern 
Regional Conference on Children Under 
Six, in Nashville, Tenn., Professor Emma 
Sheehy delivered an address on “The Curi- 
ous Child.” From June 11 to 15 she will be 
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the leader of a workshop at the University 
of Oklahoma. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


At the 47th annual spring meeting of the 
Middle States Council for the Social Studies, 
Professor Alice Spieseke was elected treas. 
urer of their organization. The meeting was 
held on April 20 and 21 in Washington, 
D. C. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Proressor S. Ralph Powers has been voted 
the 1951 outstanding achievement award by 
the University of Minnesota College of 
Education. 


MATHEMATICS 


Wuite on leave in March, Professor John 
R. Clark participated in a workshop on the 
teaching of mathematics, at the University 
of Virginia. 


SEVERAL new courses will be offered in the 
mathematics department during the aca- 
emic year 1951-52. In view of the various 
life-adjustment programs being discussed 
throughout the country, one course is of 
particular interest and importance. It is “The 
Teaching of Non-Academic Mathematics 
in the High School.” 

Another new course, designed primarily 
to interest doctoral candidates and in-serv- 
ice teachers who desire to do research 
work, is “Introduction to Research in Math- 
ematical Education.” 


Two new books, written by department 
faculty, have recently been published. Sec- 
ondary Mathematics—A Functional Ap- 


proach, for Teachers, by Professor Howard 
F. Fer, (D. C. Heath & Company) is 4 
professional subject-matter book for high 
school teachers of the subject. 

In collaboration with Professor Raleigh 
Schorling and Dr. Rolland Smith, Professor 
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John R. Clark has written Second Year Alge- 
bra, published by World Book Company. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


Proressor Aileen Kitchin has been asked to 
contribute a chapter on the teaching of the 
English language to the college volume of 
the Report of the Curriculum Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English. Professor Kitchin collaborated 
with Charles C. Fries of the University of 
Michigan in the writing of a preface for 
the Barnhart-Thorndike Dictionary, which 
appeared in February. It was the first essay 
on grammar included in a major modern 
dictionary based on recent linguistic analyses 
of the English language. 


Memsers of the department will conduct 
a pilot study in citizenship and communica- 
tion in relation to vocational education in 
the public schools of Bethlehem, Pa. The 
study will serve as an extension of the cur- 
riculum revision in English and mathe- 
matics, in which Professors Lennox Grey 
and Howard Fehr have been participating. 


The Pulse of France, based on the monthly 
educational contributions of Professor Dan- 
iel P. Girard to the Revue de la Pensée 
Francaise, has just been published by Henry 
Holt. Professor Girard will return from 
France in June after ten months’ leave on a 
Fulbright fellowship. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


On March 30 and 31, Professor Magdalene 
Kramer attended the annual meeting of the 
Speech Association of the Eastern States, 
in Boston, She spoke on the history of the 
Association and participated in a work- 
shop on speech education. 


FINE ARTS 


Proressor Arthur R. Young was the editor 
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of the Yearbook of the first biennial con- 
vention of the National Art Education As- 
sociation, held in New York City in March. 


This Is Art Education is the title of the 
book. 


Proressor Edwin Ziegfeld, head of the 
department of fine arts, has recently been 
appointed Consultant in Art for the State 
University of New York. 


MUSIC EDUCATION 


Proressor Harry R. Wilson has recently 
returned from conducting engagements in 
Missouri, Colorado, and South Carolina. In 
May he is scheduled for choral activities in 
New Jersey, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Massachusetts. 


Tue Voice of America recorded a concert 
by the Teachers College Little Symphony 
under the direction of Professor Ernest E. 
Harris, in Times Hall on January 21. The 
recording is for broadcast in Europe. 


At the request of the National Music Coun- 
cil, and in conjunction with the American 
String Teachers Association, Professor 
Harris has been made chairman of a nation- 
wide study dealing with professional musi- 
cians who work cooperatively with public 
schools in the teaching of instrumental 
music. 


In April, Simon & Schuster published Con- 
certo Themes by Professor Raymond Bur- 
rows and Mrs. Bessie Carroll Redmond. 
This guide, for the enjoyment of concert- 
goers, and radio and phonograph listeners, 
contains more than a thousand themes from 
144 concertos. It is a companion book to an 
earlier work, Symphony Themes, by the 
same authors. 


ConTEMPoRARY Music, a radio program on 
WEVD in New York City was moderated 
by Professor Howard A. Murphy on April 
18. 
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HOME ECONOMICS 


Proressor Neva Radell can tell you how to 
trim expenses in your budget without cut- 
ting comfort. An article titled Fun in Your 
Budget by Professor Radell was released by 
the Associated Press on Sunday, April 8, 
and has already appeared in scores of news- 
papers throughout the country. 


Proressor Radell spoke on food cost con- 
trol at the New York Strate meeting of 
School Lunch Supervisors held at the Col- 
lege in April. She is now preparing an ac- 
counting problem on records and reports 
for the school cafeteria, operating under the 
Federal School Lunch program. It will be 
published in the summer. 


Division IV 


Nursing Education 


Proressor Eugenia K. Spalding attended the 
board of directors meetings of the National 
League of Nursing Education in Boston 
from May 2z to 5. She also attended the 
league’s convention there from May 6 to 12, 
and during that time was a guest speaker 
on the topic “Federal Financial Aid for 
Nursing Education,” presided at a con- 
ference on “What is Society’s Need for 
Nursing Service,” and acted as chairman of 
the committee on curriculum. 


Institute of Administrative 
Research 


New ways to help children understand and 
work with other children and adults was 
proposed at the second Human Relations 
Institute sponsored by the Metropolitan 
School Study Council on May 8. 
Discussion groups at the institute took up 
such questions as the place of religion in 
human relations; how to track down false 
rumors; how to use recordings, films and 
libraries in teaching children the principles 
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of human behavior; how to evaluate and 
improve the individual student’s relationshi 
with his class, and how to teach children 
to get along with different racial, religious, 
and national groups. 

Approximately 300 teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, students and citizens from com- 
munities and schools working with the 
council attended the institute to analyze 
new techniques now being used to teach 
children the basic factors in human psy- 
chology. 


Institute of Adult Education 


THE institute has recently completed several 
phases of a study of the function of adult 
education in community improvement. The 
studies, which may be published in the near 
future, were based on: informal adult groups 
in the Manhattanville area of New York 
City; developing discussion groups on cur- 
rent affairs (in cooperation with the New 
York City public libraries); and the function 
of universities and colleges in providing 
consultant services for adult education for 
community improvement. 


Two institutes, Psychological Research and 
Adult Education, have cooperatively com- 
pleted arrangements with the International 
Ladies Garment Workers’ Union to carry 
on an interview case study of the attitude 
of workers toward retirement. This is one 
phase of the institutes’ over-all study of 
retirement. 


Proressors Wilbur C. Hallenbeck and Paul 
L. Essert will represent the Institute at the 
Sixth Annual Conference on Citizenship 
in Washington, D. C., from May 17 to 20. 


Citizenship Education Project 


A new program of citizenship training for 
the armed forces—designed to give service- 
men a more practical understanding of what 
they are training and fighting for—has been 
completed by the Project. 
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The program, called Hours on Freedom, 
has won the enthusiastic support of many 
senior officers in the armed forces, and 
training centers throughout the country will 
soon try it out. Its purpose is “to teach the 
basic concepts that underlie our free soci- 
ety,” according to Dr. James E. Russell, 
assistant project executive officer. Vigorous 
group discussion, debate, and even dramati- 
zation of the principles of democracy will 
eliminate the traditional “lecture” method 
of telling troops why they are in the serv- 
ice. 

Each of the hour-long classes (there are 
15) begins with a “stimulator”—a situation 
or device that gets the attention of the 
troops. One type of stimulator that proved 
successful in tests was a “conflict situation” 
in which the men identify themselves with 
the driver of an out-of-control truck. The 
driver must decide whether to run down a 
child or drive off the road and risk death. 

This situation is first presented with a 
hurtling truck, empty except for the driver. 
Then the same situation is presented with 
the truck loaded with troops. The result 
“produces very real tension among the 
men,” Dr. Russell reports. The democratic 
principles debated by the class in this hour 
are the dignity and worth of the individual 
and the relationship of the individual to the 
group. 


Office of Field Relations 


and Placement* 


The following recent appointments are 
reported by the Office of Field Relations 
and Placement: 


Ballard, Russell F. (A.M. 1950), senior coun- 
selor, Washington-Lee High School, Arlington, 
Va. 

Banick, Albert (A.M. 1932), librarian, Bern- 
ards High School, Bernardsville, N. J. 


*Any student who is taking or has taken twelve 


points of work at Teachers College may register with 
the Office of Field Relations and Placement. Any stu 
dent in the allied schools of Columbia University who 
has carried twelve points of work is also eligible for 


registration 


Barnes, Robert A., teacher of instrumental 
music, Public Schools, Raleigh, N. C. 


Barry, Michael S. (A.M. 1949), director of 
counseling and testing services, Drake Univer- 
sity, Des Moines, Ia. 


Basom, Reba J. (A.M. 1946), instructor in 
home economics, State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pa. 


Becker, Mildred R., assistant teacher, Sunny- 
side Nursery School, New York, N. Y. 


Brown, Camille, lecturer in physical educa- 
tion, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Brush, Carey W. (A.M. 1949), instructor in 
social studies, State Teachers College, Oneonta, 
N. Y. 

Craig, Jennie Elois (A.M. 1939), instructor in 
art, Berry College, Mount Berry, Ga. 


Cuthbert, Richard J. (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
fifth grade, Intermountain Indian School, Brig- 
ham City, Utah. 


Donly, Joe W. (A.M. 1941), principal, Uriah 
Hill School, Peekskill, N. Y. 


Eaton, Anna, teacher of third grade, The 
Riverside School, New York, N. Y. 


Fagin, Barry (Ph.D. 1950), director, Veterans 
Guidance Center, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Farjeon, David (A.M. 1950), instructor in 
music, High School, Jamaica, N. Y. 


Fietz, Richard F., Jr., employment inter- 
viewer, New York State Department of Labor, 
New York, N. Y. 

Gallivan, Alice C. (A.M. 1942), associate pro- 
fessor of clothing and design, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 


Gardner, Leonard A. (A.M. 1949), recreation 
director, Israel Orphan Asylum, Far Rockaway, 
, 2 

Gray, Sabin H. (A.M. 1950), teacher of art, 
Excelsior Union High School, Norwalk, Calif. 


Hall, Robert D., teacher of sixth grade, Pub- 
lic School, Bethpage,  & A 


Hilliard, F. Pauline (Ed.D. 1950), associate 
professor of education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Johnson, Theodore D. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of science, Junior High School, Ridgefield, N. J. 


Katz, Malcolm (A.M. 1950), teacher of sci- 
ence, High School, South Plainfield, N. J. 
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Kerr, Miriam S., teacher of music, High 
School, Hillsdale, N. Y. 


Knight, Cornelia (A.M. 1950), assistant di- 
rector of nurses, New Jersey State Hospital, 
Marlboro, N. J. 


Larson, Anne (A.M. 1949), teacher of health 
education, John Adams High School, Ozone 
Park, N. Y. 


Lawrence, Arthur A. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in eography, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
oO. 


Lawson, Gavin (A.M. 1947), personnel di- 
rector, City of Des Moines, Iowa. 


Lien, Marie (Ph.D. 1941), associate professor 
of art, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Lutjens, Eva Spence (A.M. 1950), teacher of 


speech correction, Public Schools, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 


Marquart, Jane (A.M. 1947), instructor in 
foods and nutrition, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Ind. 


McFarland, Wayne J. (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of third grade, Quaker Ridge School, Scarsdale, 
N. Y. 


McLees, Doris A. (A.M. 1947), teacher of 
physical education, Scarsdale High School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Monticciolo, Benedetto (A.M. 1950), teacher 
of physical education, Public School, Ramsey, 
NN, . 


Morgan, Lois Wells, teacher of fourth grade, 
Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Neylan, Agnes R. (A.M. 1943), assistant pro- 
fessor of home management and foods, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 


Olsen, Robert Charles, teacher of oo 
Senior High School, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Owens, Rita Higgins (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in physical education, Queens College, of the 
City of New York, Flushing, L. L, N. Y. 
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Pethtel, William S. (A.M. 1950), instructor jn 
industrial arts, Junior High School, Chehalis, 
Wash. 


Rangazas, Eva (A.M. 1950), teacher of math. 
ematics, High School, Hudson, N. H. 


Rauhof, Margaret Myers, supervisor of prac- 
tice teachers, City College of the City of New 
York, New York, N. Y. 


Robson, Jane Reid (A.M. 1928), supervisor of 
cafeterias, Monroe County, Key West, Fla. 


Ruman, Wilma E. (A.M. 1950), instructor 
in physical education, Irving Junior High 
School, Lorain, Ohio. 

Skinner, Elizabeth K. (A.M. 1944), teacher in 


health and physical education, High School, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Stansfield, James (A.M. 1947), teacher of art, 
Bedford Village, Pound Ridge, Katonah, Gol- 
dens Bridge, N. Y. 


Stephany, Ray W. (A.M. 1942), assistant prin- 


cipal, Hawthorne Cedar Knolls School, Haw- 
thorne, N. Y. 


Stevens, Gerard E. (A.M. 1948), teacher of 
science and mathematics, High School, Fair 
Lawn, N. J. 


Stokes, Gertrude A. (A.M. 1949), instructor 
in psychiatry, Strong Memorial Hospital, Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 


Streit, Victor H., teacher of English, social 
studies, science and administrative assistant, Vin- 
cent Smith School, Port Washington, N. Y. 


Taylor, Phyllis (A.M. 1950), teacher of mu- 
sic, Public Schools, Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 


Thompson, Howard (A.M. 1949), teacher of 
art, Harding High School, Charlotte, N. C. 


Tucker, Dorothy (A.M. 1950), teacher of 
physical education, Conniston Junior High 
School, West Palm Beach, Fla. 

Watanabe, Midori K. (B.S. 1949), educa- 


tional director, Winfield Day Nursery, New 
York, N. Y. 
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One of the four Public Health Service 
nurses scheduled to leave shortly for Burma 
and Thailand on an assignment with the 
Economic Cooperation Administration Mis- 
sion in Southeast Asia is Miss Lillian A. 
Gardiner (Prof. Dip. 1942). She will be 
chief nurse advisor for the E.C.A. Mission 
in Thailand, with headquarters in Bangkok. 
She will serve in an advisory capacity to 
the Ministry of Health for developing 
nursing, improving and expanding basic 
training for nurses and training sub-profes- 
sionals. 


The former state superintendent of public 
instruction of Indiana, Deane E. Walker 
(A.M. 1928) became the United States 
Collector of Customs on April 1 of this 
year. Mr. Walker, prior to 1948, when he 
was elected state superintendent, had a 
long career as an educator. He served as a 
teacher in public and private schools, as 
a high school principal, town superinten- 
dent of schools, superintendent of schools 
for 23 years and as a member of the state 
board of education for 8 years. 


The members of the Shrewsbury and Plain- 
field Religious Society of Friends heard E. 
Raymond Wilson (A.M. 1925) deliver an 
address on “The Individual’s Responsi- 
bility for Constructive Foreign Policy,” 
at their half-yearly meeting in March. He 
is the executive secretary of the Friends’ 
Committee on National Legislation in 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Wilson was granted a three-year 
fellowship to study at Teachers College and 
was then awarded the Japanese Brotherhood 
Scholarship by Japanese students in Amer- 
ica. With this scholarship he went to Japan, 
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where he traveled widely and lived part of 
the time with a Japanese family. 


Miss Isabelle McClung (A.M. 1949) is now 
head of the voice division of the Eastern 
Illinois State College at Charleston, Ill. 
Because of her many accomplishments and 
recent successes, a newspaper in her native 
Colorado recently named her “Woman of 
Tomorrow.” 

While at Teachers College she appeared 
as a soloist with the College choir over 
NBC, sang with the Trinity Church CBS 
choir, was the soloist at the Bushwick Ave- 
nue Methodist Church in Brooklyn, gave a 
series of Town Hall concerts and toured 
the east with the Vinaver chorus, 

Last summer while studying voice at the 
American Conservatory of Music, in the 
Palace of Fontainebleau in France, under 
the direction of Mile. Nadia Boulenger and 
later, Madam Germaine Martinelli, she won 
the “Premier Accessist Prix” in a vocal com- 
petition. Since moving to Charleston, Miss 
McClung has sung at several concerts and 
appeared with the college symphony or- 
chestra. 


Recently appointed as assistant to the di- 
rector of the women’s division of Licensed 
Beverage Industries is Miss Grace Keefe 
(A.M. 1927). 


Superintendent of Schools William Jansen 
has nominated Jacob Schack as a candidate 
to fill one of three vacancies in the rank 
of assistant superintendent. Mr. Schack is 
now the principal of Junior High School 
45 in the Bronx and is assigned currently 
to the office of the associate superintendent. 
He is the author of a number of articles 
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on educational problems and has served 
as an assistant to the city board of exam- 
iners. 


As a fashion expert and nationally recog- 
nized authority on textiles and their care, 
Miss Louise Huston appeared on the con- 
vention program of the Arkansas Home 
Economics Association and College Club in 
February. She presented the same fashion 
review that was held at the National Retail 
Dry Goods Convention in New York. 


Mrs. H. M. Johnson addressed a meeting of 
the Ketterlinus High and Junior High 
School Parent-Teacher Association during 
February. Her topic was “Are We Meet- 
ing the Needs of Our Young People of 
High School?” Although she has taught the 
elementary, secondary and college levels, 
Mrs. Johnson’s major interest in education 
has been the adolescent youth. 


Mr. Hugh Norris (A.M. 1927), a professor 
of industrial arts, has been one of the leaders 
in industrial arts education in the state of 
Oklahoma during the growth and develop- 
ment of this phase of education in the public 
schools. He has been the head of the in- 
dustrial arts department of the East Central 
State Normal school since 1919, and has 
seen his department grow from a few stu- 
dents and one teacher offering two years of 
college work to over 400 students each 
year. 


Recently appointed to the staff of the Gregg 
Neck Public Schools is Miss Grace L. Rosen. 
brock (A.M. 1940). 


The Radnor Township Board of Com. 
missioners appointed a new superintendent 
for their schools in March. He is David §, 7 
McLean, who was selected from a list of 69 7 
applicants. 


Mrs. Eva von Baur Hansl spoke on “Part. 
Time Work for Women” at the March ™ 
meeting of the Washington Women’s Club, 
She told the participants how to profitably 
budget their time. Mrs. Hansl has written 9 
a great deal, in addition to organizing adult 
education classes and play-schools, supervis- 
ing radio network series, and helping to 
launch Parents’ Magazine. 


Dr. Eugene S. Briggs (Ph. D. 1934), presi- 
dent of Phillips University, Enid, Okla. since 
1938, addressed the social meeting of the 
Eureka Lions Club during March. He was 
president of Lions International in 1948-49 
and is the founder of the Oklahoma Voca- 


tional Guidance Conference, besides being 
a member of several organizations, such as 
the National Council of Boy Scouts, the 


N.E.A., and the National Board of Diree- 
tors of the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. Dr. Briggs has written sev- 
eral books on education and contributes 
articles to educational and religious maga- 
zines. 








